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"DEAN OF THE ASSOCIATION" 

NINETY-TWO years of age and still a practicing 
lawyer ; sixty-seven years of practice in the 

courts, occupying the same office for the whole 
period ; the oldest attorney in Pennsylvania in point of 
admission to the bar ; member of the American Bar 
Association since 1889 — such is the record of Samuel 
W. Dana of Newcastle, Pa. It apparently entitled him 
to be called the "dean of the Association." There are 
others whose membership antedates his — as, for in- 
stance, Samuel B. Adams of Savannah, Ga., who was 
elected in 1881. But no. other member of his advanced 
age, it is said, is carried on the list. 

Mr. Dana began the study of law in 1850 in Au- 
burn, N. Y. Of those early student days he speaks 
entertainingly in a chapter of reminiscences in a vol- 
ume entitled "Law and Letters," published by him in 
1915. Just across the hallway was the office of Seward 
and Blatchford — the former then United States sen- 
ator and afterward the "great secretary." Mr. -Dana 
saw the original copy of the speech Mr. Seward de- 
livered in the senate on the admission of California 
to the Union and was struck by the evidence of the 
labor, in the form of erasures and interlineations, by 
which the "natural and elegant style, the purity of the 
words and the easy flow of the periods" was achieved. 

Another celebrity he recalled was Judge Conklin, 
father of Roscoe Conklin. One day the judge came 
into the room in which he and some other law students 
were sitting and found one of them examining an old- 
fashioned duelling pistol. "He took it from the young 
man," Mr. Dana added, "examined it carefully and 
expressed his great pleasure in knowing we were 
practicing marksmanship, an accomplishment every 
gentleman should have, and was much grieved that the 
accomplishment was becoming obsolete. . If you had 
seen and heard him, you would look upon the duel not 
as a rehc of barbarous times, but rather as an incident 
of a higher and better civilization." 

-After serving as principal of the Academy at 



i Genoa, N. Y. from Sept. 1850 to March 1852 Mr. 

' Dana entered as a student in the office of Johnson 
and Brown at Warren, Pa. In 1853 he was admitted 
on examination to the bar of Warren county. He 
moved immediately to Newcastle, Pa., entered the 
general practice and has remained there ever since. 
For sixty-seven years he has occupied the same office. 
In Oct. 1855 he was admitted to practice before the 
Supreme Court of the State. A letter dated May 22, 
1920, states that he still goes to his office regularly 
and that only a few days before he had filed his report 
as a master in chancery in a divorce case. 

Mr. Dana was born at Amherst, Mass., March 14, 
1828, descending from Richard Dana, Cambridge, 
Mass., in the sixth generation. Fitted for college at 
Amherst Academy and graduated from Amherst Col- 
lege in the class of 1847. He has ever since retained 
the liveliest interest in his alma mater. In 1917 he 
was asked to send a special message to the Amherst 
College Alumni Association of Philadelphia. The es- 
says in his book published in 1915 show him as a serene 
upholder of the tradition of liberal education for the 
lawyer. The lawyers under whom he studied in youth, 
as he recalls them, "were gentlemen of peculiar refine- 
ment, of kindly manners and possessed of great gen- 
tility." That the preliminary culture which makes such 
types possible is supremely important, in his opinion, is 
shown by his views on the proper education for one 
intending to enter the law. In an article on "Law and 
Letters," the first essay in the volume bearing that 
name, he says : 

"For the long period before the boy puts on the 
toga virilis, and afterwards on to the time he registers 
as a law student and enters strenuously upon 'the 
law's grave study,' I insist that the principal means of 
his education and culture shall be, as they have here- 
tofore been, the great works of ancient and tnodern 
literature. He cannot come within their manifold in- 
fluences at too early an age. I earnestly urge the 
retention of what we have called the classical course 
for those having the profession of law in prospect." 
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LAW AND LETTERS* 

Some Reflections on the Relations of Our Pro- 
fession to Literature 

THE profession of the law has been consid- 
dered inconsistent with and unfavorable 
to the culture of polite Uterature. In the 
general opinion, no place is so abhorrent 
to the muses. 

Sir WiUiam Blackstone on entering strenuously 
upon the law bade farewell to the muses in verses 
of pecuUar sadness and melancholy, and never 
afterwards uttered a note of song. 

Longfellow, on leaving college, commenced the 
study of law in his father's office, being already "a 
poet soaring in the high reason of his fancies, with 
his garland and singing robes about him. " Happi- 
ly for his genius, and for American literature, he 
accepted a professorship within one year from the 
commencement of his legal studies. 

Richard H. Dana, son and grandson and father 
of very eminent lawyers, became disgusted with 
the law before admission, and gave the rest of his 
life to letters. 

Bryant, after writing Thanatopsis, studied law, 
was admitted, and endeavored to practice it for 
several years; but his poetic genius and love of 
letters led him to abandon the profession altogether. 



"Read before the Pennsylvania State Bar Association at its Annual 
Meeting, June 14, 1901. 

7 



8 Law and Letters 

Walter Scott was apprenticed to the law for six 
years and admitted to the bar. His extraordinary 
literary career was, however, uninterrupted, be- 
cause he soon joined the "ranks of the gentlemen 
who were not anxious for business. " 

Wordsworth was son of a solicitor, and after 
quitting Cambridge spent several months in Lon- 
don and was urged to enter his father's profession; 
but his poetic soul revolted at the idea, and he has 
expressed his abhorrence in that memorable stanza 
of "A Poet's Epitaph." 

"A lawyer art thou, draw not nigh! 
Go, carry to some fitter place 
The keenness of that practiced eye. 
The hardness of that sallow face. " 

Cicero in his defence of the poet Archias, ex- 
patiated freely in praise of pohte hterature; but 
at the beginning he craved very special indulgence, 
and confessed that it was greatly out of the usual 
course, "in a formal proceeding like this, and in a 
regular court of justice, when an action is on trial 
before a praetor of the Roman people, and before 
most impartial judges, before such an assembly 
and multitude of people, to employ this style of 
speaking, which is at variance, not only with the 
ordinary usages of courts of justice, but with the 
general style of forensic pleading." And in his 
conclusion he again apologizes for "the things 
which he had spoken without regard to the habits 
of the forum or judicial proceedings." Speaking 
in an ordinary court of justice, contemplating the 
character of his client who was a great poet, he 
realizes at once the sources of his culture and con- 
fesses that all his special faculty of public speaking 
and all the eloquence by which he so often had 
saved his clients, were derived from his literary 
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studies. But he could not but feel that what he 
was about to say in praise of general hterature was 
out of place in and unsuited to a Roman court. 

Taine, in his History of EngUsh Literature, has 
endeavored to discover and exhibit the causes that 
led to the development of the great writers, who, 
at different periods, gave so much glory to England 
and the EngUsh people. He has studied deeply the 
conditions, race, cKmate and the Norman conquest 
and in his own words, "tried to define those primi- 
tive motors, to show their gradual effects, and 
explain how their insensible operation has brought 
religions and literary productions into full hght, 
and how the inward mechanism is developed, by 
which the barbarous Saxon became the EngUshman 
of the present day." It seems that nothing that 
could influence the mind or the spirit of the Saxon, 
or the Anglo-Saxon and thereby tend to produce 
the great works so celebrated in Enghsh hterature 
has escaped the wide range of his knowledge and 
his deep penetration. But in his whole great work, 
he has nowhere mentioned the profession of the 
law. Whatever the lawyers of England may have 
done toward the improvement of modern govern- 
ment or the advancement of civilization, Taine has 
not discovered any influences exerted by them in 
aid of the development of Enghsh literature. 

When Wordsworth led his desultory hfe in Lon- 
don, as he afterwards explained in the Prelude, he 
frequented the courts, and visited the high places 
where the great English orators "fulmined over" 
the land, his youthful genius receiving such en- 
largement and culture as should afterwards enable 
him to enter on some great work. When in the 
Prelude he brought back to his memory the Eng- 
hsh courts of the last decade of the eighteenth 
century, he refers to them in these words : 
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"I mean the brawls of lawyers in their courts 
Before the ermined judge. " 

And the impression made upon his youthful 
mind by the great pariiamentary orators of the 
same day — Chatham and Burke — who were imi- 
tated by the great orators in both senate and bar 
in this country in the first half of the last century, 
is exhibited in the following description: 

"That great stage 
Where senators, tongue favored men rose up: 

Silence! hush! 
This is no trifler, no short flighted wit. 
No stammerer of a minute, painfully 
Delivered — No ! the orator hath yoked 
The hours, like young Aurora, to his car: 
Thrice welcome presence I how can patience e'er 
Grow weary of attending on a track 
That kindles with such glory! All are chaxmed. 
Astonished; like a hero in romance. 
He winds away his never ending horn; 
Words follow words, sense seems to foUow sense: 
What memory and what logic! tiU the strain 
Transcendent, superhtmian as it seemed. 
Grows tedious even in a young man's ear. " 

This style of oratory continued in senate and 
court in this country until it began to "grow tedi- 
ous" in the universal ear, and finally ceased alto- 
gether. 

When I was in college it happened that Rufus 
Choate was engaged in an important cause on trial 
in a neighboring town. It was my good fortune to 
be admitted to the gallery, and to stand for three 
hours, looking down upon the great orator, while 
he endeavored to convince a jury that a young man 
of genius and education, a grandson of C. J. Par- 
sons, was, by reason of insanity, not a credible 
attesting witness to a will. I wish I could describe 
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that scene as it has existed in my memory for over 
fifty years. I can never forget his glowing descrip- 
tion of the natural beauties and glories of the 
region in which the witness dwelt, the enchanting 
scenery, the loveliest valley, "the brave o'erhang- 
ing firmament, the majestical roof fretted with 
golden fire," until, after the manner of Words- 
worth, he lifted us all into communion with the 
Universal Spirit. Then he drew the saddest pic- 
ture of the young man, who, Hamlet Hke, amid 
all these scenes and rejoicings could perceive 
nothing but "a foul and pestilent congregation of 
vapors." For many years I did not know the 
secret of his extraordinary power — how it was that 
he so elevated the mind and delighted all who 
heard him. Nine years later, when he dehvered 
the address on "Our obligations to the British poets 
of the first twenty years of the nineteenth century, " 
it was perceived how he derived the pecuHar cul- 
tiu-e, the inspiration, by which he had the divine 
power to so delight and enchant his hearers. As 
he has himself so feelingly explained in this address, 
"he was at the age when taste, fancy and the emo- 
tions were beginning to unfold and to pronounce 
themselves — with aU fair ideals revelhng in the 
soul" — "when there came streaming from beyond 
the sea those armed flights of genius — Rob Roy, 
The Antiquary, the fourth Canto of Childe Harold 
and Manfred, the immortal Platonisms and Mil- 
tonisms of the Excursion, Hymn of Coleridge on a 
view of the Alps before sunrise in the vale of 
Chamouny, " poems of Rogers, and immortal songs 
of Keats — ^these to him — "read in the age of 
admiration — of the first pulse of the emotions 
beating unwontedly — associated with college con- 
tentions and friendships; the walk on the gleaming 
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Rhine-like riverside; the seat of rock and moss 
under the pine singing of Theocritus, before 

'The trumpet call of truth 

Pealed on the idle dreams of youth' 

they had a spell beyond their value and a place 
in his culture that nothing could share." So the 
divine grace and power of Choate were in great 
measure acquired just as, almost two thousand 
years before, the same had been acquired by 
Cicero. 

The days of oratory have passed away; there is 
no longer time nor patience to listen to the "wind- 
ing away of the never ending horn" either at the 
bar or in the senate. But the importance and 
value of general literature in the education and 
training of the lawyer, as well as in the practice of 
the profession everywhere, and especially upon the 
law itself, can not be overestimated, though no 
longer needed to sustain the "most eloquent 
tongue" of the orator "now forever mute in the 
cold grave." 

No subject has recently received so much atten- 
tion from the bar, as that relating to the education 
of those who are to enter our profession. And this 
has been mainly directed to the course of studies 
to be pursued upon the law itself, rather than the 
peculiar culture that should be required preUminary 
to the commencement of legal studies. How best 
to train a person for the performance of the duties 
of the average lawyer in our American communities 
has been largely discussed in many of the Bar 
Associations in these latter days. Whether new 
methods and new processes shall be devised, by 
which young men from the colleges and various 
schools, from the work-shops and the farms, from 
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difiFerent families, from ancestors, Puritan, Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch, German, Scotch, Irish, Jewish, Italian 
and of every possible race and of every possible 
mixture of races, shall more easily acquire a knowl- 
edge of our laws, master elementary principles, 
obtain the faculty of applying them to the great 
variety of circumstances that may arise, and 
develop character fitting them to discharge the 
duties they owe to clients, their associates at the 
bar, to the courts and to the general public, re- 
mains for future experience. I enter not upon 
this discussion; I leave this great subject to the 
professors of our law schools and those to whom 
it has been specially committed. 

But for the long period before the boy puts on 
the toga iririlis, and afterwards on to the time he 
registers as a law student and enters strenuously 
upon "the law's grave study," I insist that the 
principal means of his education and culture shall 
be, as they have heretofore been, the great works 
of ancient and modern hterature. He can not 
come within their manifold influences at too early 
an age. I earnestly urge the retention of what we 
have called the classical course for those having 
the profession of the law in prospect. Even what 
Byron called "The drilled dull lessons forced down 
word by word, " is of great advantage to the future 
lawyer, as it evidently was to the poet. Byron 
was sent to Harrow at ten years of age, and finished 
the course at Trinity College, Cambridge, at nine- 
teen, a great part of which time was spent in 
translating into English the great works of ancient 
Greek and Latin authors. In this way he acquired 
a facihty in the use of the English language, which 
enabled him to give immediate and perfect ex- 
pression to every scene, emotion, feeling or passion 
he would describe. Is there any greater accom- 
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plishment a lawyer can have than the ready f aciUty 
of speaking and writing our language with precision 
and elegance? How can this be so well acquired 
as in translating the ancient authors into EngUsh, 
during the period of childhood and early youth? 
The mental exercise in this is not so much the ac- 
quiring a knowledge of the Latin or the Greek, or 
retaining the same in the memory, as it is in master- 
ing the Enghsh tongue, and acquiring the art of 
using it with power and elegance. This facihty in 
the use of our language thus acquired increases 
with use, and is often at its best long after the 
ancient languages are almost entirely forgotten. 
It has beien said, that he who would gain this mas- 
tery of English, must give his days and nights to 
Addison. This is well; but it is better to use the 
method by which Addison himseK obtained the 
art of writing, the early and long continued studies 
of the ancient classics. 

The boy destined to our profession, more than 
any one else, should have the course of education 
and discipline described in the Protagoras of Plato, 
"to commence in the first years of childhood and 
last to the very end of life. " "They send him to 
teachers, and enjoin them to see to his manners 
even more than to his reading and music. And 
when the boy has learned his letters and is begin- 
ning to understand what is written, they put into 
his hands the works of the great poets, which he 
reads at school; in these are contained many ad- 
monitions, and many tales and praises, and encomia 
of ancient famous men, which he is required to 
learn by heart, in order that he may imitate or 
emulate them, and desire to become like them. 
And when they have taught him the use of the 
lyre, they introduce him to the poems of other 
excellent poets, who are the lyric poets; and these 
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they set to music, and make their harmonies and 
rhythms quite famiUar to the children, in order 
that they may learn to be more gentle, and har- 
monious and rhythmical, and so more fitted for 
speech and action; for the life of man in every part 
has need of harmony and rhythm. " 

And is there any place in all life where harmony 
and rhythm are more desirable, than in our pro- 
fessional intercourse with each other, and especially 
in the great places where justice is sought to be 
administered. Without such culture as this, how 
can the scholar afterwards help to administer the 
law, " of which, " in the oft quoted words of Richard 
Hooker, "there can be no less acknowledged than 
that her seat is the bosom of God, her voice the 
harmony of the world." 

And a Uttle later and before stepping upon the 
threshold of our profession, I would have the young 
man 

"To sage philosophy next lend his ear, 
From heaven descended to the low-roofed house 
Of Socrates ; see there his tenement, 
Whom, well inspired, the oracle pronovmced 
Wisest of men; from whose mouth issued forth 
Mellifluous streams, that watered all the schools. " 

He might remain a while a post-graduate in the 
School of Plato in the suburbs of the city of Athens, 
in the groves of the Academy, amid shaded walks, 
cooled by the spray of fountains. Here he might 
listen to the teachings of the great master, who had 
in early life devoted himself to painting, music and 
poetry, had written epics and burned them, because 
he thought them inferior to poems of Homer, who 
had mastered all knowledge and, as many have 
thought, had had in Egypt access to the sacred 
oracles; and had acquired such command of that 
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glorious Attic tongue, that Cicero afterwards said 
of him, that if Jupiter should speak to men in 
Greek, he would use the language of Plato. To 
this school thronged the ingenuous Athenian 
youths; hete they listened to the great master, and 
as their souls became elevated by his rhetoric and 
eloquence, they saw more beauties in philosophy, 
than in the glorious architecture, paintings and 
sculpture that graced and adorned that marvelous 
city. 

Such advantages of early culture, and such 
influences upon the youthful mind and character, 
have been the good fortune of the very few who 
in our country, have entered the legal profession, 
and risen to positions of honor and usefulness. 
Oftenest the boy without much opportunity for 
education, discipline or esthetic culture, having 
studied the common branches in the pubKc schools 
and added a little Latin in some high school or 
academy, and perhaps engaged a winter or two in 
teaching, has ambitious longings awakened in him, 
and without further preparation, has entered as a 
law student in some lawyer's office, and his future 
has depended upon the environment in which the 
next few years of his life are passed. 

He has begun a new life amid extraordinary 
influences; and his future success depends as much 
upon his devotion to letters, as his devotion to law. 
And this is none the less true, because it is not 
observed, and we have not analyzed the elements 
that henceforward contribute to a lawyer's growth. 
We should not attempt this any more than we 
should seek to separate and weigh the elements — 
air, sunshine, sleep, exercise, food — that contribute 
to the growth and health and vigor of the body. 

Sir Edward Coke required of the student at law 
only six hours of the day to be spent in law's grave 
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study, and Sir William Jones only seven. How 
he spends the rest of the day has as much to do 
with his progress and future success in the profes- 
sion. For six or seven hours in the day he con- 
centrates his attention upon the works of Black- 
stone, of Story, and of Kent, writers of the purest 
Enghsh, and of hterary taste. He commits to 
memory definition after definition, expressed in the 
most elegant style, and with the greatest possible 
perspicuity, the very words of which, as well as the 
principle defined, have been "fined and refined," 
until they have become perfect for the purpose. 
The purest and most perspicuous and most elegant 
English anywhere written is to be found not in all, 
but in many of the text books put into the hands of 
students at law. And most of the great acts of 
parliament, the constitutions, federal and state and 
the principal statutes have been written with simi- 
lar clearness and elegance, often reviewed by special 
committees upon literary quality before final en- 
actment. And if the student at law studies the 
reported cases, he will find in the written opinions 
of many of the judges, federal and state, the same 
literary quahties, and often those of very great 
beauty and excellence. And how often, too, will 
the same qualities of style and even beauties and 
excellences in composition be found among the 
various writings prepared by members of the bar. 
All these have no less literary merit, because they 
are written for higher purposes than merely to give 
pleasure to the reader. And they should be classed 
with literary works, just as much as treatises in 
philosophy, histories, biographies and essays. 

Long years of converse alone with such writers, 
without much influence from other literature, have 
often enabled the lawyer to acquire a true hterary 
taste, and to become a good writer of Enghsh. But 
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beyond this, he has for many years both time and 
leisure to famiharize himself with the best English 
literature. Thus his imagination is quickened and 
chastened, his esthetic nature cultivated, so that 
he often surpasses those who come to the profession 
after the best preliminary culture the most famous 
schools and teachers can give. 

The law is often called a science. We may 
examine its manifold rules, distribute them into 
classes, and so make up a system after the manner 
of the common scientist. But the law is more 
than this; there is ever present the supreme power 
of the state to enforce it, as well as to declare it. 
And whenever the humblest of us commences a 
judicial proceeding, he puts in operation so much 
of this, as may be required. In all hterature there 
is nothing more sublime than this power ever 
present to enforce the law. So obedient are our 
people, we see nothing of the power to compel 
obedience. The writs and processes which we 
direct to issue, go into the hands of the sheriflf for 
execution; and, if the power of the county is in- 
sufficient, he may have the mihtary power of the 
state, and upon call upon the president, the whole 
military power of the nation; as much power, 
and the same power, as that which suppressed the 
rebellion of 1861. So great was the resistance, we 
had then opportunity to see much of this supreme 
executive power. We saw and heard the gathering 
of the hosts from the mountains to either ocean, 
and from the great river to the mountains. We 
heard the mighty tread along all the valleys; we 
saw the iron hail, as the storm swept down the 
great rivers and around the coast. The heavens 
were ablaze with fury and the earth trembled with 
rage. It was the supreme power compelhng obedi- 
ence to law. 
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"Yet half its strength it put not forth, but check'd 
Its thunder in mid volley. " 

We stand in more awe as we contemplate the 
law itself and the manner in which it is ascertained 
and declared. The executive power, so tremen- 
dous, is not seen as we contemplate it, nor it is ob- 
served in the places where the law is judicially- 
ascertained and declared. So extensive and per- 
vasive is the law, it prescribes the rights and de- 
fines the duties of all persons, the very least, as 
well as the greatest. Most of it has never been 
enacted, or even written. It exists in the memory 
and reason of our profession. Generally it is cheer- 
fully obeyed upon our concurrent advice. When 
a dispute arises, resort must be had to the proper 
judicial tribunal. Here "there is no high nor low, 
nor strong nor weak; will is nothing and power is 
nothing and numbers are nothing." Here on 
either side are counsellors, young and old, genius 
with its inspiration and wisdom hoary with years. 
There is no question that may possibly arise in the 
life of men, or of states, or nations, that may not 
come here for answer. In some upper chamber, 
beyond the reach of popular clamor, where the 
conflicting interests and passions of men are not 
permitted to come, the great question of what is 
the law, is discussed. All light possible to be 
derived from history, from hterature, from experi- 
ence, from the library and from actual life, is 
poured upon it by men of genius, of profound 
scholarship, ripe in wisdom; and after such dis- 
cussion and due consideration, the Court, as a 
result of all, perceives the right and announces its 
decision. Thus, not only is the case before it 
decided, but the great system of our public juris- 
prudence is silently built up. 
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How much the world's best literature has already 
done, and how much it will hereafter do, to moder- 
ate the rigors of the law and to render its principles 
in accord with justice, will never be fully known. 
Bacon may have written the dramas of Shakes- 
peare; if so, he has done more for general juris- 
prudence by his poetry, than by his legal writings; 
more as poet and dramatist, than as Solicitor- 
General and Lord Chancellor of England. The 
woman's voice of Portia in a Venetian court, pro- 
claiming the divine quality of mercy, that "drop- 
peth as the gentle rain from heaven," and how it 
should "season justice" has "mitigated" the 
severity of the law, and made it more and more to 
abhor a forfeiture. And how much has the doc- 
trine of liberty and equality, under modem laws, 
been infused into the mind and spirit of lawyers, 
legislators and judges by the great modern poets, 
such as Byron, Shelley, Keats, Coleridge and 
Wordsworth. 

According to the poets, there was a time in the 
distant past, known as the golden age, when, under 
the perfect laws of Saturn, mankind hved in un- 
disturbed peace and happiness. And the poets 
give us promise of the glorious return of the golden 
age in the future. 

A principal characteristic of the reign of Saturn 
was the perfectness of the laws, securing to all alike 
the common blessings of hfe. The golden age to 
come will have the same characteristics; and its 
speedy coming will depend upon the labors of the 
members of our profession, each in his several 
place. 



WENDELL PHILLIPS* 

NO other American name formerly could be 
spoken which excited so much resentment, 
and stirred so much animosity and hatred 
among vast multitudes in all parts of 
the country, as that of Wendell Phillips. Though 
a man of great purity of character, of varied ac- 
complishments, liberal education, of excellent fami- 
ly, of dignity and upright life, practicing every 
virtue, of dehghtful manners and impressive and 
winning eloquence, for the greater part of his Ufe 
he was the subject of the most envenomed hate, 
and his name and fame reproached by his own 
fellow citizens more than were ever the name and 
fame of Tarquinius Superbus or of Catiline among 
the Romans. For several years this animosity 
and reproach was continually subsiding until his 
death; and today in all parts of the land the breath 
of detraction is hushed, and there are heard only 
voices of approval, of admiration and eulogy. 

The violent animosity against him was excited 
by his orations, spoken from the platform, in which 
he denounced slavery and the laws under which it 
existed, and with extraordinary vehemence at- 
tacked aU those who supported it or the Constitu- 
tion and laws under which it was tolerated. 

Any just view of Mr. PhilUps' life requires a clear 
and accurate knowledge of the views entertained 
by his contemporaries, as well as by himself, 

*Delivered before the Alumni of Westminster College at New Wil- 
mington, Pa., June 14, 1904. 
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upon the institution of American slavery, involv- 
ing the status of this institution in two aspects, 
the one regarding its moral side; the other its 
political. On the one hand slavery as it existed in 
the United States was discussed in reference to the 
obligations, duties and responsibilities devolving 
upon the citizen as an abstract moral question, 
without regard to existing laws or the political 
institutions of the country. Mr. Phillips and those 
acting with him held, and most intelligently and 
conscientiously believed, that human slavery every- 
where and especially as it existed in America was 
evil and only evil, wicked in the extreme, the 
" sum of all villainies ; " and that immediate eman- 
cipation was necessarily the paramount duty and 
obligation of every one who could exert any in- 
fluence to that end. It followed that every citizen 
who should sustain and support, directly or in- 
directly, any constitution or law or social arrange- 
ment whatever through which slavery existed or 
was tolerated, became guilty of supporting it and 
all its wickedness and abominations. The opposite 
extreme, that human slavery was just and right 
in the abstract, ajad that, as it existed in the United 
States, it was pecuUarly a blessing to be fostered 
and extended, obtained among the most inteUigent 
and virtuous, having its most zealous advocates 
among bishops and clergy in all parts of the land. 
At the time when Mr. PhilUps began his denuncia- 
tions of slavery, I do not remember that a single 
religious or ecclesiastical society, in the North any 
more than in the South, had announced any opinion 
as to the immorality of slavery. The more promi- 
nent protestant denominations, the Presbyterians, 
the Methodists, the Episcopalians and others, were 
national, and held in their communion slave-hold- 
ers. Between these extreme views, there were 
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those who held slavery to be an evil and a sin in 
different degrees, and others, who, in different 
degrees, held it to be a good and a blessing. Such 
were the different views as to slavery without 
reference to its status as affected by the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, and the settled laws of 
the land. 

On the other hand, under the government of the 
United States and the various states, this complex 
system of American government which had been 
instituted in our country, the duties and responsi- 
bihties relating to slavery, devolving upon the 
citizen, were, from the moment the anti-slavery 
movement originated, looked upon and regarded by 
the wisest and best of our citizens very differently. 
Here the extremes meet — those holding slavery to 
be the sum of all abominations and those who held 
to its being a great good to be fostered and extended, 
however violent their war in the fields of morals 
and religion, here in the field of political inquiry 
exactly coincided in opinion. If the question, 
What do the Constitution and the laws require 
of the citizen in relation to slavery.? had been pro- 
pounded to Mr. Philhps, and Mr. Garrison and to 
John C. Calhoun and Wilham L. Yancey, their 
answer would have been precisely the same. The 
extreme pro-slavery party sought to interpret the 
Constitution and enforce the law upon the citizens 
everywhere precisely as they themselves and the 
extreme abolitionists understood the Constitution 
and law; and it was because that the extreme anti- 
slavery men understood the obligations created 
and forced upon them by the government precisely 
as the most extreme slavery propagandists under- 
stood those obhgations, that they refused to swear 
to support the Constitution and labored for release 
from those obhgations in the only way by which 
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release could come, the overthrow of the Constitu- 
tion by the dissolution of the Union. 

The common opinion entertained by these ex- 
tremes, in a general way, was, that the Constitution 
recognized slavery, provided for the importation of 
slaves and the return of fugitive slaves, gave no 
power whatever to Congress to abolish it; that it 
existed as a legal right in the states, and the Con- 
stitution expressly required the power of all the 
states to uphold and enforce the law in any of them. 
That the state and citizens of Massachusetts were 
as much bound to support the law under which 
slaves were held in Alabama as the state or citizens 
of Alabama or any other slaveholding state — that 
the Union was formed to promote the common 
defence of all the states, including all the legal 
rights existing in any; and consequently the whole 
Union and the National government created by it 
owed to slavery the same duty of defending it and 
providing within the scope of the National powers 
for its advancement and success, as they owed for 
the defence, advancement and success of any legal 
rights whatever. 

Holding these views in common with the most 
violent of pro-slavery men, and holding also the 
views we have seen as to the moral turpitude of 
slavery, Mr. Phillips was put to his election — 
either to take the oath to support the Constitution 
and vigorously support it and sustain the institu- 
tion of slavery with Calhoun and others, or to re- 
fuse to take the oath and labor earnestly to annul 
the Constitution and dissolve the Union. Mr. 
Phillips, Mr. Garrison and the few who entertained 
their views as early as 1832 chose the latter course. 
This choice was the logical and necessary result of 
their clear views of the immorahty of slavery and 
of the relation in which it stood to the government. 
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As soon as Mr. Phillips' clear eye discerned its 
enormities, and its status under the law, to have 
supported the Constitution was a moral impossi- 
bility. Had he been morally dishonest, or lacked 
courage, he might have disobeyed his convictions 
or concealed them. But to his pure and brave soul 
no other course was possible than that which he 
pursued. 

The most violent warfare, carried on for many 
years, was not between the 'pro-slavery on the one 
side and the anti-slavery on the other. 

It was between those, who, like Mr. Phillips and 
Mr. Garrison, while they denounced slavery, de- 
nounced also the government under which it was 
upheld, and that large and patriotic, and sincere, 
intelligent and powerful portion of the people of 
the North, who, though holding slavery to be evil 
almost to the same degree, while they denounced 
the institution, gave their support to the govern- 
ment. 

These last can be subdivided into two classes, 
viz. : those who gave support to the Constitution 
and government tolerating the evil in consideration 
of the greater good to the greater number, but at 
the same time, pacified their conscience in sup- 
porting so great a wrong by promising and expect- 
ing to so use the National powers as to cripple and 
finally doom the abominable institution. The 
other class held no such expectations, but cheer- 
fully upheld and sustained the law, giving slavery 
the same willing support which any other, the most 
desirable, interest in the country was entitled to. 
Both these classes were equally opposed to Mr. 
Philhps, although violently opposed to each other. 
They included the most inteUigent, wealthy and 
influential citizens throughout the North. The 
press was almost wholly on their side, and so were 
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the famous orators, that "wielded at will the fierce 
democratic" and "fulmined over" the land. The 
churches of all denominations, and the great part 
of their most eloquent ministers joined in denuncia- 
tion of the extreme abolitionists. The great seats 
of learning, the government of the colleges, taught 
loyalty to the government and suppressed discussion 
among the students hj their authority. 

My own alma mater, in 1835, put down with the 
strong hand of authority and extinguished a small 
anti-slavery society formed by some of the students. 
Among the Amherst boys of that day, who took 
their bent, no doubt from discussions there, were 
some who became afterwards famous throughout 
the country. Among them were Rev. Henry Ward 
Beecher and Rev. Dr. R. S. Storrs, Rev. Dr. Stuart 
Robinson and Rev. Dr. Benj. M. Palmer, of New 
Orleans. 

At the opening of this warfare of opinion, there 
was one circumstance which gave to the opponents 
of the abolitionists a pecuhar influence among the 
masses of the American people. It was that ex- 
cessive regard and veneration of the Union which 
had been specially inculcated upon the public mind. 
At the formation of the Constitution, there were 
prevalent in all the states violent prejudices against 
its adoption. The most passionate eloquence of 
that period inflamed those prejudices. Its adop- 
tion was the result of a great effort put forth, in 
all parts of the country, by the most inteUigent and 
thoughtful persons, to persuade the pubUc mind 
in its favor, and to enthuse the people over the 
great blessings which the Union would secure to 
all. For fifty years it had been the continued 
effort of statesmen and those taking the lead upon 
public questions to possess the pubUc mind with 
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the long catalogue of blessings which were secured 
by the Union. 

The great NationalhoUday,theFourthof July,had 
been made the opportunity not merely for recount- 
ing annually to great assemblies the glorious deeds, 
and the triumphs of arms, in the revolution; but 
more especially to swell the National pride, and 
inflame grateful sentiments over the greater tri- 
umph that followed, in conceiving and putting in 
operation the union of the states. In the Union 
the people almost universally beheved were bound 
up, and somehow secured to them, all the blessings 
of this life and the hopes of another. Even hberty, 
which had been the war-cry of the Revolution, and 
had been the war-cry of the opposition to the 
adoption of the Constitution, after fifty years, is 
almost universally beheved to have its only security 
in the Union. When the great Webster uttered 
that memorable peroration of the greatest speech 
of his life, in 1830, "When my eyes shall be turned 
to behold for the last time the sun in the heaven, 
may I not see him shining on the broken fragments 
of a once glorious Union, on states dissevered, dis- 
cordant, belhgerent; on a land rent with civil feuds 
or drenched it may be in fraternal blood; let their 
last feeble and lingering glance rather behold the 
gorgeous ensign of the republic still full high ad- 
vanced, its arms and trophies streaming in their 
original lustre, not a stripe erased or polluted, nor 
a single star obscured, bearing on its ample folds, 
as it floats over sea and land no such miserable 
inscription as 'what is all this worth,' but that 
other sentiment dear to every American heart, 
'Liberty and union, now and forever, one and 
inseparable !' " he gave utterance to the common 
sentiment of the universal mind and heart of the 
American people. The fathers of the Union had 
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formed it, defended it against its first attacks, de- 
voted to it their lives, and in death bequeathed it, 
the most sacred heritage, to their children. Never 
were its defenders so able, so eloquent, so earnest 
and so heeded and sustained by popular favor as 
at the time Mr. Phillips began his assault upon 
both slavery and the Constitution and Union that 
supported it. 

At the beginning of the crusade, the coadjutors 
of Mr. Philhps, as well as himself, were mere 
youths. But most of them were of extraordinary 
genius, of rare personal attractions, highly gifted 
by nature and peculiarly quahfied by culture. 
They were by no means the originators of their 
high and rapt views of the exaltation of man, and 
especially of all mankind; lifting the lowly and 
discovering in the oppressed and downcast the 
same God-given rights as were enjoyed by any the 
most favored. These sentiments, teeming in the 
literature of France before and at the French Revo- 
lution, had spread widely through north of Europe; 
and they were the cause, to a great extent, of that 
sudden and wonderful outburst of Enghsh poetry 
in the early part of the last century. With every 
breeze there came wafted from the East new songs, 
the outpourings of the genius of young Enghsh 
bards, who had drunken deeply of the new hberty. 

Wordsworth had almost taken an active part in 
the French revolution. From his home in the vale 
of Grasmere he sent forth poem after poem, ex- 
hibiting among the lowliest the greatest and hohest 
exaltation. The burden of his song was, that the 
spirit of man, everywhere, is the same, and is in 
communion with and elevated and sanctified by 
the Universal Spirit. 
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"The smoke ascends 
To heaven as Kghtly from the cottage hearth 
As from the haughty palace. " 

Byron, though born an Enghsh lord, in his 
poetry sounded every note of freedom. And one 
can not read his poems without receiving impulses 
that urge him on to sentiments of universal Uberty. 
What emotions are stirred as one reads those 
passionate, almost frenzied descriptions of Greece, 
and allusions to the slavery there existing. 

" 'Tis Greece, but Uving Greece no more, 
So coldly sweet, so deadly fair. 
We start, for soul is wanting there!" 

And again: 

"The moimtains look on Marathon 
And Marathon looks on the sea. 
And musing there an hour alone, 

I dreamed that Greece might still be free!" 

"Place me on Sunium's marble steep. 
Where nothing save the waves and I, 
May hear our mutual murmurs sweep. 
There swan-like let me sing and die, 
A land of slaves shall ne'er be mine, 
Dash down yon cup of Samian wine!" 

And he never ceased to pour out such songs of 
freedom till his young life, at thirty-six years of 
age, was given in efforts for the hberation of Greece. 

The spirit of Coleridge was imbued with the new 
liberty, and gave it form and utterance in his own 
peculiar poetic imagery. I quote from his " Reli- 
gious Musings" — 
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"Yet is the day of retribution nigh: 
And upward rush on swiftest wings of fire. 
The innumerable multitudes of wrongs, 
By man on man inflicted! Rest awhile 
Children of wretchedness! The hour is nigh: 
And lo! the Great, the Rich, the Mighty Men, 
The Kings and the chief captains of the world. 
With all that fixed on high like stars of heaven. 
Shot baleful influence, shall be cast to earth. 
Vile and down-trodden as the untimely fruit 
Shook from the fig tree by a sudden storm. 
E'en now that storm begins." 

And what shall we say of the youthful Keats, 
born in 1795, and dying in 1820 — ^the most wonder- 
ful poetic genius England has produced. He had 
allied himself with a political and hterary coterie 
obnoxious to the great Enghsh reviews, and upon 
the appearance of his poems, they attacked him 
with terrible animosity. Shelley, mourning' him 
in his Elegy, says: 

"Till the future dares 
Forget the past, his fate and fame shall be 
An echo and a light unto eternity. " 

Byron remarked upon that magnificent fragment 
of "Hyperion" that it seemed to be inspired by 
the Titans themselves. This poem represents the 
Titans of the old mythology overthrown by the 
young gods. It is a fervid, glorious, poetic reaUza- 
tion of the approaching golden age of imiversal 
Uberty. The ancient Titans, Saturn overthrown 
and dejected, Thea the wife of Hyperion of such 
stature and strength that she could have taken 
Achilles by the hair and bent his neck or with her 
finger stayed Ixion's wheel, Coelus, Gyges and 
lapetus, holding a serpent's neck, its barbed tongue 
squeezed from the gorge, and all its uncurled 
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length dead; and because the creature could not 
spit its poison in the eyes of Conquering Jove; and 
Hyperion who upon his orbed fire still sat, yet 
shuddering at many omens that portended his 
speedy fall; these and many more are the tyrants 
and oppressors fallen and falling from their thrones. 
So the young gods, Jupiter, Neptune and Apollo 
are the new principles of freedom about to rule and 
bless the world. Listen to the rhapsody which the 
poet attributes to the ancient Clemene, songstress 
of the Titans, upon first hearing the new music of 
young Apollo, and say if it is not the poet's own 
outburst of song welcoming the new Liberty. 

"I stood upon the shore, a pleasant shore. 
Where a sweet clime was breathed from a land 
Of fragrance, quietness, and trees and flowers. " 

"From a bowery strand 
Just opposite, an island of the sea. 
There came enchantment with the shifting wind 
That did both drown and keep alive my ears. " 
"A hving death was in each gush of sounds. 
Each fanuly of rapturous hurried notes. 
That fell one after one, yet all at once. 
Like pearl beads dropping sudden from the string; 
And then another, then another strain. 
Each like a dove leaving its olive perch. 
With music winged instead of silent plumes. 
To hover round my head and make me sick 
Of joy and grief at once. Grief overcame. 
And I was stopping up my frantic ears. 
When past all lundrance of my trembling hands, 
A voice came sweeter than all tune. 
And still it cried, 'Apollo! Young Apollo! 
The morning bright Apollo!' " 

But the coming triumph of universal freedom 
was destined to long delay. While it had inspired 
a new hterature, and this Hterature had spread the 
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enthusiasms it awakened, its progress was opposed 
by the most extraordinary writer and orator that 
ever the world had known — ^the celebrated Edmund 
Burke. He was the originator and promoter of the 
conservatism that so distinguished the last century 
both in Europe and America. Though the prin- 
ciples that underlay his philosophy were little 
superior in morals to those of MachiaveUi, they 
were so interwoven with maxims of wisdom and 
lofty patriotism, and expressed in diction and 
rhetoric so elevated and so captivating that he 
exerted a powerful influence on both sides of the 
Atlantic. Had it not been for Burke, the Alhance 
would not have been formed in Europe which re- 
estabhshed the overcast and tottering thrones and 
crushed out, as it would then seem, every hope of 
liberty and the rights of man. 

His opposition to the course of the Parhament 
in reference to the American colonies, in the time 
of the Revolution, had greatly endeared him to 
Americans, and raised him to a position from 
whence his subsequent teachings more readily 
reached and influenced the American mind. When 
the anti-slavery movement, under lead of Mr. 
Phillips and others, began, the principles of Burke 
were in the ascendant, and his works were deeply 
read and studied by pohtical thinkers of this coun- 
try. Rufus Choate, a violent opponent of the 
abohtionists, whose eloquence was more fervid and 
persuasive than that of the great Webster himself, 
said of Burke, that he was the fourth Englishman. 
Shakespeare, Bacon, Milton, Burke, was the order 
in which he ranked them. 

Thus stood the general circumstances and in- 
fluences, favorable and unfavorable, on either side, 
when the attack on slavery was made. And never 
since the world began had orator a nobler theme; 
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nor was ever glorious theme advocated before large 
assembKes by nobler or more persuasive oratory. 
The press had not then encroached upon the 
orator's peculiar province and power. Never was 
there an age or a country when the audiences were 
better, or the circumstances more favorable to true 
eloquence. And I think I do not err when I say 
that, in all the great quaUties of an orator, Mr. 
PhilUps "surpassed all Grecian and all Roman 
fame," and has never been equalled in the history 
of the world. What are the quahties of the great 
orator.? They can never be told in the abstract, 
any more than one can, in the abstract, define the 
qualities of the true poei. 

Webster undertook a general definition in his 
famous eulogy upon John Adams. And what he 
says is no doubt very appropriate to the eloquence 
of Mr. Adams. But nothing which he says in any 
way could be suggested by the oratory of Mr. 
Philhps. "The clear conception," says Webster, 
"the high purpose, the firm resolve, the dauntless 
spirit, speaking on the tongue, beaming from the 
eye, informing every feature, and urging the whole 
man onward, right onward to his object — ^this is 
eloquence. " This is old John Adams, giving blasts, 
as from a bugle, to excite his countrymen to rush 
to arms. But it in no way whatever can be applied 
to Mr. Philhps. He persuaded to no action on part 
of his auditors. It was foreign to his purpose to 
influence the wiU. He unfolded moral and political 
principles and human rights and addressed the in- 
tellect, and through the intellect reached the con- 
science and the heart. Any outward effect, any 
political action resulting, was not of his seeking. I 
can not tell in what was the peculiar charm of his 
eloquence; nor how it was that he swayed the judg- 
ment, and inspired in the heart new and strange 
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emotions, and so turned the whole current of 
the thought and feeUngs of those who heard him. 
His audiences at first, even in New England, 
were violently prejudiced against him, and would 
have suppressed any other orator, uttering similar 
sentiments. But his voice at once subdued all 
antagonism, and pacified all opposition; and the 
sentiments he uttered seemed to come from him as 
if with divine sanction, irresistibly possessing the 
understanding, and filling the heart to overflowing. 
Thus it was, that he ruled not over but in all minds 
that heard him. No man ever listened to him upon 
the platform, without going away with loftier views 
and nobler motives, and better inspirations and 
hopes. May it not be that the gifted ones of earth, 
poets, prophets, philosophers and orators, receive 
from the Universal Spirit light and energy, enabhng 
them to perceive the true and the good and the 
beautiful, and to reveal the same to others.? Then 
genius and inspiration are one and the same; and 
every emotion of beauty is but an impulse from the 
Communion of the Universal Spirit with the spirit 
of man. 

And hence it follows that he that hath the largest 
communion with the divine, hath the widest power 
upon mankind; and as was said by Keats: 

" 'Tis the eternal law 
That first in beauty shall be first in might!" 

Time will not permit me to enlarge upon the 
power exerted upon the mind and conscience of his 
countrymen by this great man. His sentiments, 
notwithstanding the extraordinary opposition, 
spread rapidly among all the people, until in a very 
few years the conservatism of Burke was rendered 
obnoxious; and the great orators and statesmen. 
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the pride of the former generation, are silenced 
and rendered despicable to their former admirers. 
Where will you find a copy of the once famous 
works of Burke? With all his delightful rhetoric, 
splendid imagery, and captivating style, he is not 
read today. All the great shining lights in our 
political heavens disappeared before the rising of 
this great orator, Kke as the stars fade and retire 
before the coming hght of the morning. 

And where is slavery? It has come to an end! 
The American institution of slavery, with all its 
powerful supporters, woven as it was into the very 
warp and woof of our public and fundamental law, 
has been ended, and universal freedom established 
throughout the land. 

Liberty came at last, through the changes in the 
law. It was the result of the agitation preceding, 
for twenty-five years, the Civil War. Before this 
agitation slavery could not more endure than the 
pestilential vapors before the tempest that sweeps 
with its Ughtnings across the heavens. 

The war itself was not the logical or necessary 
result of this intellectual and moral agitation, but 
of the conflicting interests and passions which arose 
amidst it. This angry civil commotion rent the 
heavens for four years, threatening the ruin of all 
our poUtical institutions. But wonderful to say, 
when the storm had spent its fury, and the sky is 
cleared, and the eye can survey the whole country, 
it can not discern the slightest change in the con- 
stitution or the well settled law, except in the single 
fact of emancipation. All the great securities of 
liberty secured in the Union, which the early fathers 
and the later conservatives regarded as so sacred, 
still remain; and not a letter of the whole law is 
altered, except that there are included in the en- 
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joyment of these securities every human being 
without distinction of race or former condition. 

This is largely owing to the fact that Mr. Phillips 
and his intelligent coadjutors and the extreme 
abolitionists, and those who cheerfully supported 
the law before and during the war, coincided in 
opinion in all else except as to slavery. Now slav- 
ery ended, there is nothing to divide them. 

Standing now by the grave of Mr. Phillips, his 
bitterest foe of former times and his warmest friend 
can clasp hands and say: "Rest in peace, greatest 
of orators and purest of men! Fortunate in life, 
and thrice fortunate in death ! Rarely has it hap- 
pened that the great ones of earth have been per- 
mitted to see and enjoy the completion of their 
labors and the triumph of their cause. " 

"Moses had distant gUmpses of the promised 
land, but was not permitted to enter. David never 
beheld the completed dome of the great temple, 
nor its golden minarets resplendent in the rays of 
the setting sun! But after long and intense labor, 
bearing all things and enduring all things, thy faith 
never faltering, thou wert permitted to see the 
completion and the glorious fruition of thy life's 
labors, and then pass to thy reward!" 

"Ne'er to the chambers, where the mighty rest, 
Since their foimdation, came a nobler guest, 
Nor e'er was to the bowers of bUss conveyed, 
A fairer spirit or more welcome shade." 



THE JUDICIARY* 

I AM asked to speak here upon the general sub- 
ject of the "Judiciary. " Turning to Bouvier's 
Law Dictionary, I find the word is defined: 
"The system of Courts of justice in a country. 
The department of government charged or con- 
cerned with the administration of justice. The 
judges taken collectively. " 

By the judiciary you intend, of course, that of 
our own country; possibly that of our own state; 
and it may be you have more in mind the courts of 
our own county. You would expect the judicial 
system of the United States, hke all other parts of 
government, would be not simple and easy to un- 
derstand, but wonderfully complex and difficult to 
comprehend. And so it is. The perfection of 
everything else is in its simpUcity ; but unlike every- 
thing else the perfection of government in modern 
times is not in its simphcity, but in its complexity. 
Burke expressed this idea in these words: "When 
I see the simpUcity of contrivance aimed at and 
boasted of in any political system, I am at no loss 
to decide that the artificers are grossly ignorant of 
their trade, or totally negligent of their duty. 
Simple governments are fundamentally defective, to 
say no worse of them. " 

In no other government is the absolute power to 
rule divided among so many agencies, and these 
so limited in its exercise. The executive, the legis- 

*Delivered at Annual Banquet of Lawrence Co. Bar. 
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lative and the judicial powers are each committed 
to persons who exercise them independently of the 
others. 

We live, move and have our being under laws, all 
of which are prescribed by the supreme power of 
the state, but this power is exercised by agencies so 
many and so diverse that the best lawyer among us 
could not, without long reflection, enumerate them. 
And these laws have various agencies for their en- 
forcement, compelling our obedience; among them 
is the constable of the ward or township, the sheriff 
of the county, the Governor with the state mihtia 
and the President terrible with his mighty army 
with banners. Co-ordinate with the power to make 
and the power to enforce law, is the power and 
authority to ascertain and declare it. 

So extensive and pervasive is the law, it defines 
the rights and prescribes the duties of all persons, 
the least as well as the greatest. Most of it has 
never been enacted, or even written. It exists in 
the memory and reason of our profession. How- 
ever obedient the people, however wilUng to obey 
the law, disputes must and will arise as to what the 
law really is. And then, too, facts are often greatly 
in dispute, which must necessarily be ascertained 
before the law can be apphed. To settle these dis- 
putes of law and of fact, to thus ascertain and de- 
clare the rights of all persons, sometimes as between 
subject and subject and often as between sovereign 
and subject, is, it seems to me, the greatest func- 
tion in government. To perform this great func- 
tion is given in our country to the judiciary. 

This great power, jus dicere, Uke the others, was, 
by the wise men who formed our governments, 
parted among a great variety of agencies to exer- 
cise it. There is the Supreme Court of the United 
States and such inferior courts as Congress has 
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from time to time ordained and established; and 
then in each of the forty-five states are a greater 
variety of tribunals, created by law and adminis- 
tering justice. The powers of each and all are so 
limited and defined that no scholar in the law of 
learning and industry can err in selecting the proper 
jurisdiction. 

The courts of the Nation, and the courts of the 
several states are our judiciary; they, and they 
alone exercise the sovereign power to settle and 
determine every controversy that can arise. 

These courts everywhere are almost precisely 
the same. They are constituted in the same man- 
ner, are held by one or more judges, assisted by 
the same grand, petit and traverse juries, the same 
clerks and tipstaves and the same body of counsel- 
lors and attorneys. There are slight diflferences in 
local statutes, but the great body of the laws about 
which they are concerned is the same. 

If we travel to a distant state, and enter a court, 
strangers though we may be, the moment we at- 
tend to the judicial proceeding, we become familiar 
with the place and feel at home. I once sat for 
several days with a lawyer from Ohio, in the court 
of a county in the middle part of Florida, and lis- 
tened to the trial of cases, and we breathed there 
the same atmosphere as in our own several court 
rooms, and felt how sacred is this place, where jus- 
tice is administered. 

There is a notable diflPerence in the manner of 
selecting the judges for these courts, and in their 
tenure of office. As the sovereign people have 
provided for these in their several constitutions, it 
would seem that they would everywhere provide 
the same method of selection, and the same tenure 
of office. Until about the middle of the last cen- 
tury all judges were appointed by the executive, 
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and commissioned for good behavior. Then many 
of the states made their judiciary elective and 
shortened their terms of oflSce. From that time to 
this what seems most extraordinary and unaccount- 
able is, that the same people that would have their 
state judges elected and for short terms were just 
as violent in having the U. S. judges appointed and 
for life. I came into Pennsylvania the next year 
after the change was made, and I have since seen 
no desire on the part of the people to make any 
further change. 

And now, looking back over the long period since 
the formation of the federal government, I have no 
hesitancy in saying that the judiciary, both National 
and state, have performed their high functions 
faithfully and well. Rarely has it happened that 
any want of integrity or suspicion of dishonesty has 
been imputed to the judges. So greatly has grown 
up in the public mind the confidence in their purity 
and their absolute incorruptibility that numerous 
duties have been imposed upon them that are not 
judicial, and should be performed by other agents 
of government. Notable among them is the grant- 
ing of licenses for the sale of liquors. 

And then the judiciary has so interpreted and 
administered the law, "that every man has found 
his security therein;" and has had an abiding sense 
of safety, in all his great personal rights, and in all 
his rights of property; secure in the savings of his 
industry while he lives, and assured upon his death 
that whatever he has left will reach the objects of 
his affection. 

And the judiciary has grown with the growth of 
the country. As the new and mighty energies of 
modern industry and commerce have been dis- 
covered and applied, the courts have grappled with 
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all the new questions arising, and subjected them 
to the judicial reason. 

Who can estimate the extent and the severity 
of their labors! How the sense of their strenuous 
lives grows more and more upon us as we ourselves 
rise in our profession as lawyers! 

And now a word as to our own local judiciary, 
that of the present 53d judicial district of Pennsyl- 
vania — ^the Courts of the County of Lawrence. It 
is not assigned to me to review the immediate past 
nor to prophesy as to the immediate future. But 
I speak deliberately and advisedly when I say that 
for the fifty-one and a half years that I have been 
a lawyer here, the people of Lawrence County have 
continually enjoyed the perfection of judicial securi- 
ty. The oath of fidelity to chent and court has 
been faithfully observed by counsel, and the courts, 
under the various succession of judges, have so 
interpreted and administered the laws, as to protect 
the people in all their rights wisely, impartially and 
weU. And I think I may add that in no other 
jurisdiction in the whole country has the expense 
of litigation been so hght. 

My Brothers of the Bar: The electors of the 
district have again changed the personnel of the 
court; returned Judge Wallace to the bar and put 
Judge Porter in his place. In doing this they have 
not elevated the one nor brought down the other; 
for the phrase "elevation to the bench" refers to 
the actual place where the judge sitteth and not to 
any superiority in character of the judge over the 
counsellors. Let us always maintain and prove 
that the honor and renown of the bar is equal to 
the honor and renown of the bench. 

My honored friend, just putting on the robes of 
your great office and entering upon the severity of 
its labors, \y^e welcome you and bid you hail! We 
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are not unmindful of the extent of your judicial 
labors and the difficulties and responsibilities that 
are before you. We promise, all of us, lawyers, 
clerks and ministers of justice to bring you all 
possible assistance. 

Bacon, in his great essay, says: "An ancient 
clerk, skilful in precedents, wary in proceediags, 
and understanding in the business of the court, is 
an excellent finger of the court and doth many 
times point the way to the judge himself." You 
will have such an ancient clerk, of twenty -three 
years experience, our beloved Ralph M. Campbell! 
I ask him to rise in his place and stand till we 
tender him the thanks of every one of us. 

And I hope it is not all fancy when I say that I 
have a kind of reUgious belief, that knowledge of 
the law comes to us as we need it from day to day 
by a sort of inspiration, if we are in proper spirit 
to receive it. The Latin Jus and not Lex is the 
name given to the great body of law which you 
administer. It has been derived from and is con- 
sonant with the great and eternal principles of 
right. If you have the love of truth and justice, 
and forget the parties and attend only to righteous- 
ness you will have "miracles wrought for you." 
We will never forget the classic story, 

"how bees with honey fed 
Divine Comates, by his impious lord 
Within a chest imprisoned; how they came 
Laden from blooming grove and flowery field 
And fed him there alive, month after month! 
Because the goatherd, blessed man! had lips 
Wet with the Muses' nectar. " 



THE STORY OF THE CONSTITUTION* 

THERE has been assigned me, as the sub- 
ject of this address, The Story of the Con- 
stitution. This is Flag Day, the anniver- 
sary of the American Flag. It is natural 
that, as we commemorate the flag, our minds 
should rise to the contemplation of the things it 
symboHzes. Indeed, we cannot gaze on its ample 
folds, as it floats over sea and land, without a vision 
of the thirteen American Colonies in their long 
struggle for independence; the union formed by 
them becoming closer and closer until they finally 
clustered together under the Constitution for the 
United States of America; thus forming a more 
perfect union, establishing justice, insuring domes- 
tic tranquility, providing for the common defence, 
promoting the general welfare, and securing for 
themselves and their posterity the blessings of 
liberty. As forever floats that standard sheet, 
there are the thirteen stripes, in red and white, 
forever keeping in view New Hampshire, Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island and Connecticut, New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware and 
Maryland, Virginia, North Carohna, South Caro- 
hna and Georgia. Together they resisted the 
British Crown; their representatives in Congress 
assembled on the 4th of July, 1776 "solemnly pub- 
lished and declared, that these united Colonies are, 
and of right ought to be, free and independent 

*Read before the Daughters of the American Revolution. 
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States; that they are absolved from all allegiance 
to the British Crown, and that all political con- 
nections between them and the State of Great 
Britain is, and ought to be totally dissolved; and 
that as Free and Independent States they have 
full power to levy war, conclude peace, contract 
alliances, establish commerce, and do all other acts 
which Independent States may of right do. " 

On the 15th day of November, 1777, the same 
states, again in Congress assembled entered into 
Articles of Confederation for perpetual union, 
afterwards approved and ratified by the legislatures 
of each, under which the war was carried on until 
it was concluded by the treaty of peace in 1783, in 
which the same United States were acknowledged 
to be free, sovereign and independent. Under 
these Articles of Confederation they continued, 
keeping their place honorably among the great 
family of nations, until the adoption of the Con- 
stitution in 1889, when our present National govern- 
ment went into full operation. In the meantime 
most of the states had formed and adopted written 
constitutions for their state governments. It had 
been recited in the Declaration of Independence, 
as a self evident truth, that to secure the unahen- 
able rights with which men are endowed by their 
Creator, among which are life, Uberty and the 
pursuit of happiness, governments are instituted 
among men, deriving their just powers from the 
consent of the governed. Applying this sentiment, 
each of the thirteen separate states acquired by 
the Revolution to its own people full and absolute 
power to govern themselves. No power of govern- 
ment whatever could ever be exercised within the 
territory of Pennsylvania upon its own people 
unless the right to exercise such power had been 
acquired by the assent of the people of Pennsyl- 
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vania. And so it was, and still is, in every state 
of the Union. 

The people of our own state as early as the 28th 
of September, 1776, formed and perfected a con- 
stitution for a State government; and the legisla- 
ture created by it was convened in the following 
November, which immediately passed an act recit- 
ing that all laws formerly existing were void be- 
cause they had emanated from the King of Great 
Britain, and by virtue of power vested in the legis- 
lature, derived by it under the Constitution from 
the people, enacted again and put in force all the 
pre-existing laws. The state last to form its state 
constitution was that of New York; but it as early 
as 1777 finally completed a most perfect system of 
state government. 

The making of these state constitutions preceded 
by ten to twelve years the forming of the Constitu- 
tion for the United States. In the very midst of 
this great work, the Articles of Confederation 
spoken of above were formed by the delegates from 
the several states elected by the state legislatures. 
In it were contained most of the provisions after- 
wards placed in the Constitution. It provided 
that the style of this Confederacy should be the 
"United States of America; that each state should 
retain its sovereignty and every power, jurisdiction 
and right not expressly delegated to the United 
States in Congress assembled; that each state 
should assist each other against all force and attack 
made upon them; that the free inhabitants of each 
shall be entitled to all privileges and immunities of 
citizens of the several states; that fugitives from 
justice shall be delivered up; that faith and credit 
shall be given in each state to the records, acts and 
judicial proceedings in every other state. It denied 
to the states the power to do many things and con- 
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ferred on the Congress exclusive authority over 
many of the great subjects pertaining to govern- 
ment. The powers are enumerated and comprise 
almost all those which were afterwards conferred 
on Congress by the Constitution. Congress was 
to exercise these powers and authorities. It was 
to meet annually and be composed of delegates 
from each state not exceeding seven, and in deter- 
mining all questions in the United States, in Con- 
gress assembled, each state had one vote. 

The Articles of Confederation were completed 
by the delegates in 1777, were fully discussed and 
approved in every state legislature before the 9th 
of July, 1778, on which day the delegates sub- 
scribed the same. And thus in the midst of war, 
were the foundations of government laid in thir- 
teen great repubhcs, and on each was erected a 
complete and perfect system of government; and 
the thirteen republics so constituted were bound 
together. 

Inter arma silent leges, is an ancient maxim, 
the truth of which was reversed in om" revolution- 
ary history. 

It is said that in ancient Rome, Numa Pompiliiis 
laid the first foundations of government when the 
temple of Janus was first closed, and Rome attained 
the highest perfection in her civil institutions 
under the Emperor Augustus while the temple of 
Janus was again shut, and as Virgil says, the fierce 
demon of war was bound by a hundred brazen 
chains. It was not so with our revolutionary 
ancestors. In the hottest part of the great con- 
flict, when from the granite of New Hampshire to 
the savannahs of Georgia, every gale, whichever 
way it swept, brought to the ear the clash of re- 
sounding arms, it would now seem, that, above the 
din of war and the clash of arms, were the voices 
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of patriot scholars discussing the mighty problems 
pertaining to human government. 

The system so planned of the state governments 
all confederated together, was put to practical trial 
during the ten years that followed, five before, and 
five after, the declaration of peace. The state 
constitutions more than reahzed the hopes and 
expectations of the founders. So perfect were 
these constitutions, they have continued with but 
shght changes to the present time; and all the con- 
stitutions of the thirty-four new states have been 
formed on the same model. But the short experi- 
ence proved that the union of the states formed by 
the Articles of Confederacy was inadequate. The 
principal defects were, that while the Congress had 
power and authority to do almost all the great 
things it now does, it had no power to lay imposts 
nor to levy and collect taxes; it could only raise 
funds for carrying on its vast operations by first 
stating to each state its proportion and then wait 
the action of the thirteen different communities. 
While it had power to raise and support armies and 
a navy it could only give the quota to each state 
and wait its action. Besides, while it had power 
to regulate trade with the Indian tribes, it had no 
power whatever to regulate trade and commerce 
with foreign nations, nor between the states. And 
as to the great things committed to it, it could not 
act without the vote of nine states in Congress 
assembled. 

What it principally lacked was energy, efficiency. 
It was a government without executive depart- 
ment. It was devised for wisdom and conserva- 
tism; it could only resolve after the deUberation 
and concurrence by nine of the states, and then 
it was without the power in itself to perform. 

There were several movements begun to remedy 
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these defects, each looking to a revision of the 
Articles of Confederation. Finally on the 21st of 
February, 1787, the Congress took up the matter 
and resolved, "that in the opinion of Congress, it 
is expedient that, on the second Monday of May 
next, a convention of delegates who shall be ap- 
pointed by the several states, be held at Philadel- 
phia for the sole and express purpose of revising the 
Articles of Confederation, and reporting to Con- 
gress and the several state legislatures such alter- 
nations and provisions therein as shall, when agreed 
to in Congress and confirmed by the states, render 
the Federal Constitution adequate to the exigencies 
of Government and the preservation of the Union. " 
All the states except Rhode Island responded and 
the legislature of each appointed delegates; and 
were careful to select men most capable. 

The delegates thus chosen met in convention in 
Philadelphia on the 14th day of May, 1887, the 
Congress being also in session in the same city. 
George Washington was elected President, and the 
convention continued in session until the seven- 
teenth of September following. The result of its 
labors was the Constitution for the United States 
of America. The immortal document covers only 
ten pages in an ordinary octavo volume. It was 
reported by the convention to the states in Con- 
gress assembled, and also to the legislature of each 
state. 

A letter of George Washington as president of 
the convention accompanied the report; and also 
the unanimous resolution of the convention, pro- 
viding for election of officers and the putting of the 
new government into operation as soon as the 
Constitution should be ratified by the conventions 
in nine states. 

Now came the most difficult part of the whole 
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work. It was necessary that the people in each 
state should assent to and ratify what lofty wisdom 
had devised. It was proposed to establish a new 
government and give it power to rule, just as the 
state constitutions had set up the state govern- 
ments and authorized them to rule. The new gov- 
ernment could get its new power over the people of 
Pennsylvania only from the people of Pennsylvania, 
and thus only could it acquire power over the 
people of every one of the states; and as soon as 
the people of each of the thirteen states should 
give their assent, the new government would de- 
rive its power to rule over all, just as each state 
government had acquired its power to rule over its 
particular people. 

Conventions were called in each of the states and 
the new Constitution laid before them for adoption. 
In a few of the conventions it was unanimously 
adopted without discussion or opposition. But in 
many its adoption was violently opposed. In 
many places there was violent prejudice and this 
prejudice inflamed by the most patriotic eloquence 
of the period. In Massachusetts at the opening of 
the convention a majority were opposed to its 
adoption and their opposition was led by the re- 
nowned Samuel Adams. In Virginia the opposi- 
tion was also violent and was led by no less a 
patriot and orator than Patrick Henry. On the 
other side were Hamilton, Jay and Madison, and 
many others whose luminous papers illumined the 
public mind, and led to the final adoption of the 
Constitution by all. 

As soon as this Constitution was made, there was 
exhibited to the world a new possibihty in govern- 
ment: two full and complete governments each 
having legislative, judicial and executive power, 
ruling the same people! "This Constitution and 
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the laws of the United States, and all treaties made 
under the authority of the United States shall be 
the supreme law of the land; and the judges in 
every state shall be bound thereby." This of 
necessity because no state, after the adoption of 
the Constitution could make any treaty with for- 
eign powers, nor could any state legislature pass 
any law whatever upon the subjects covered by laws 
of the United States. For the same reason the 
laws of a state are equally supreme within its own 
territory over its own people for they are passed 
upon other subjects over which the Congress has 
no power whatever. Law thus, whether of the 
United States or of a state, is always supreme law. 
The power to execute the one is the same in degree 
and precisely the same as the power to execute the 
other. If the sheriff cannot execute the mandate 
of the state law he calls on the Governor for the 
state militia and if this is ineflBcient then a call is 
made upon the President who must furnish the 
whole military power of all the states combined. 
There is this same illimitable force to accomphsh 
every act of either the nation or the state. And 
hence so far as the flag is the symbol of power, it 
floats as properly over the dome of the state as the 
National Capitol. 

Observe, that there can be no conflict although 
both the governments are exercising supreme power 
over the same people at the same time. There are 
many things that neither government can do. 
The state government is restrained from doing 
them by the provisions contained in the state 
constitutions, known as the Bill of Rights. The 
state government may do everything that it is not 
expressly restrained from doing in either the state 
or the National Constitution. The United States 
government can do nothing but what it is author- 
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ized to do by power expressly granted, or neces- 
sarily implied by the Constitution of the United 
States. So clearly are the powers of each defined 
that there can never be any conflict. 

Thus for one hundred and seventeen years have 
these two governments gone on together ruUng the 
same people with the same supreme authority. 
The Constitution for the United States has in all 
this period been substantially the same. This 
long period of actual trial has proved how well our 
ancestors performed the great work submitted to 
them in the constitutional convention of 1767. 
As the states have grown in magnitude and in num- 
ber, the Constitution has proved better and better. 
Indeed it is better adapted to the whole country 
today than it was on the day it was written. We 
have had foreign wars and domestic insurrections; 
our population has extended from the few sparce 
settlements along the frontier until it has filled the 
continent; there are now forty -five stars in the 
field of blue, and every one of them ever growing 
in magnitude, in purity, and in brilliancy; com- 
merce with foreign nations and between the states 
has swelled many thousand fold; the whole un- 
bounded continent is ours and so are the islands 
in the farthest seas; we have become a foremost 
power among the great nations of the world; and 
yet the Constitution of 1787 has proved in the 
language of the resolution calling the convention 
to frame it, "adequate to the exigencies of govern- 
ment, and the preservation of the Union. " 

It is this unity from plurality that the flag 
principally symbolizes. Many states, each distinct 
and separate, and still all composing one mighty 
nation. I am afraid that in recent times the flag 
has come to be regarded as symbolizing the pride 
and power of the Nation rather than of the states 
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as well as the Nation formed by this union under 
the Constitution. 

De Tocqueville, who examined our Constitution, 
and in his great work "Democracy in America" 
gave the world a scientific knowledge of it, said, 
that "it, in truth, rested upon a wholly novel 
theory, which may be considered a great discovery 
in modern pohtical science." "The new word" 
he says, "that ought to express this novel thing 
does not exist. " 

Orators have strained their imaginations to find 
something to which they could liken it. One gaz- 
ing on the many states so united in one, exclaimed 
"distinct hke the billows, one like the sea." And 
I well rpmember, years long gone by, hstening to 
the famous orator and scholar, George S. Hillard, 
how he dehghted the imagination by likening this 
union of states, as it should one day become, still 
composed as now of distinct and separate states 
grown greater in magnitude and in number, to the 
ros^e seen by Dante blooming in Paradise. Being 
taken up with Beatrice beyond the ninth heaven 
into the empyrean, he saw either mighty host of 
Paradise; and, bathing his eyelids in the water of 
the river of light, he saw how, 

"Eyeing the light, on more than million thrones. 
Stood, eminent, whatever from our earth. 
Has to the skies returned. How wide the leaves. 
Extended to their utmost, of this rose!" 

"Into the yellow of this rose 
Perennial, " 
"Beatrice led me; and 'Behold,' she said, 
'This fair assemblage: stoles of snowy white, 
How numberless !' " 

Numberless leaves, each forming a perfect flower; 
and all blooming as one mighty, perfect rose. 



WORDSWORTH 

THOUGH the poetry of Wordsworth was 
written in the very early part of the present 
century, it has grown more and more at- 
tractive; his readers more numerous, and 
his admirers more fond; the quotations from him, 
more common; and now no English poet is more 
studied and loved in cultured circles, if we except 
the great English dramatist and him whom Words- 
worth has called "that mighty orb of song, the 
divine Milton. " It required the greater part of a 
century to diffuse those sentiments and opinions, 
and to produce the peculiar culture, by which the 
poetry of Wordsworth is understood, and through 
which it touches the heart of the reader. 

AU his characters are lowly, and exhibited amid 
natural scenery of the commonest kind; characters 
and scenes which are everywhere among the com- 
monest people. And yet the characters take on, 
under the inspiration of his genius, a dignity and a 
glory and a truthfulness, which you will not find in 
the halls of Maecenas, nor the palace of Augustus, 
nor amid the tents of Grecian heroes. In the 
spring time of his youth, he had traveled upon the 
continent of Europe, and had been in France, at a 
period just preceding the French Revolution, and 
there his very soul was taken possession of by the 
doctrine of human equahty, which had dawned in 
splendor, risen in magnificence and glory, and soon 
after went down in darkness. He had almost 
taken an active part in that revolution, so enrap- 
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tured did he become with the prevaihng sentiment 
of the rights and equaUty of men. With the failure 
to estabUsh the sentiment as a part of the pohey 
of European states, he retired to the mountains 
apd lakes of Northern England, and there in im- 
mortal verse, he exemphfied the sentiment, not 
by bringing down the great, but by showing, in all 
ranks of the lowly, amid poverty and toil, wherever 
was humanity, there it existed in true greatness 
and glory. The sentiment is not that from lowh- 
ness and poverty and toil, one may rise above his 
circumstances, and attain a higher position. It 
is rather that in lowliness and poverty, and sur- 
rounded by whatever circumstances, human char- 
acter, though existing in endless diversity, is, in the 
eye of true philosophy, equal. 

Wordsworth dignified man, just as he glorified 
the common scenes by which he was surrounded. 
The same genius that perceived everywhere natural 
beauty and natural sublimity, saw the divine 
spirit in man, just as he discovered the spiritual 
in the universal face of nature. It is not by learn- 
ing or by culture that we attain what is beautiful 
or great in human character. Indeed, with most 
of us, the danger is, that learning and what we call 
culture — ^that which has been put upon us by train- 
ing, will put out the fight of our individuality and 
obscure that which to the discerning eye of truth 
is beautiful and best. What is it that charms and 
delights us most in the face of our dearest and 
most loved friend.? Is it anything that the schools, 
or the wisdom of the world, has given him, or is it 
not rather the natural spirit of the person, beaming 
through all that has been put on him, the fight of 
his infancy and his childhood, of his mature years, 
and that will be the fight of his declining days. 
This spiritual in man, which gives individuality 
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to every person, and which dignifies and glorifies 
him, and which equaUzes us all, Wordsworth per- 
ceived and illustrated as no other poet has ever 
done. And just in proportion as the sentiment of 
the universal equality of man, and his true dignity, 
shall obtain, in the same proportion shall our poet 
be understood, appreciated and loved. 

Again, Wordsworth has discovered and illumined 
the beautiful and sublime in natural scenery, and 
in the humblest of natural objects, far beyond any 
other poet, ancient or modern. Other poets have 
excelled him in mere description. He seems to 
have had a vision clearer and more piercing than 
other poets; so that while they perceived the scenes 
and portrayed t'hem, he saw through and beyond 
the scene before him, and divined the mysterious 
relation between it and the spirit of man. With 
him natural scenery has always beneath it an actual 
spiritual presence, ever active, and with which the 
spirit of man is in mysterious union. Thus the 
emotion produced by natural objects is deepened 
and intensified, and grows from admiration and 
awe, to love and worship. This he has himself 
expressed in those "Lines on revisiting the banks 
of the Wye, " in which he contrasts the beauties as 
seen in youth, with them as afterwards discovered 
by his maturer eye: 

" Changed, no doubt, from what I was when first 
I came among these hills; where like a roe 
I bounded o'er the mountains, by the sides 
Of the deep rivers, and the lonely streams. 
Wherever nature led; more like a man 
Flying from something that he dreads, than one 
Who sought the thing he loved. For nature then 
To me was all in all. I cannot paint 
What then I was. The sounding cataract 
Haunted me like a passion; the tall rock, 
The mountain, and the deep and gloomy wood, 
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Their colors and their forms, were then to me 
An appetite; a feeling and a love. 
That had no need of a remoter charm 
By thought supplied, or any interest 
Unborrowed from the eye. That time is past." 

Other gifts have followed: 

"I have learned 
To look on nature, not as in the hour 
Of thoughtless youth; but hearing oftentimes 
The still sad music of humanity, 
Nor harsh nor grating, though of ample power. 
To chasten and subdue. And I have felt 
A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts, a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused. 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns. 
And the round ocean and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man: 
A motion and a spirit, that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all thought. 
And rolls through all things. Therefore am I still 
A lover of the meadows and the woods. 
And mountains; and of all the mighty world 
Of eye and ear." 

It would be delightful to turn from page to page, 
and cite passages from his poetry illustrating this 
power of the poet to discern, as it were, spiritual 
presence, in the scenes and operations of nature. 
Such passages abound everywhere through all his 
poetry. In the first book of the "Excursion," he 
describes the effect of different natural objects 
upon the mind and character of the wanderer, and 
thus exhibits the sunrise among the mountains as 
viewed by the "growing youth:" 

"What soul was his, when, from the naked top 
Of some bold headland, he beheld the sun 
Rise up, and bathe the world in light ! He looked. 
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Ocean and earth, the solid frame of earth, 

And ocean's liquid mass, beneath him lay 

In gladness and deep joy. The clouds were touched 

And in their silent faces, did he read 

Unutterable love. Soimd needed none. 

Nor any voice of joy; his spirit drank 

The spectacle; sensation, soul and form 

All melted into him. In them did he live. 

And by them did he live: they were his life. 

In such access of mind, in such high hour 

Of visitation from the living God. " 

Again in the second book, the solitary is made 
to describe those two high mountain peaks, rising 
from a neighboring vale, thus: 

"Those lusty twins" exclaimed our host, "if here 
It were your lot to dwell, would soon become 
Your prized companions. Many are the notes 
Which, in his tuneful coiu:se, the wind draws forth 
From rocks, woods, caves, heaths, and dashing shores; 
And well those lofty brethren bear their part 
In the wild concert, — chiefly when the storm 
Rides high; then all the upper air they fiU 
With roaring sound, that ceases not to flow. 
Like smoke along the level of the blast. 
In mighty cvurent; theirs, too, is the song 
Of stream and headlong flood that seldom fails; 
And in the grim and breathless air of noon, 
Methinks that I have heard them echo back 
The thunder's greeting; nor have Nature's laws 
Left them imgifted with a power to yield 
Music of finer tone; a harmony 
So do I call it, though it be the hand 
Of silence, though there be no voice; the clouds. 
The mist, the shadows, light of golden suns 
Motions of moonUght, all come thither, touch. 
And have an answer; thither come and shape 
A language not unwelcome to sick hearts. 
And idle spirits; there the sim himself 
At the close of summer's longest day. 
Rests his substantial orb; between those heights. 
And on the top of either pinnacle. 
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More keenly than elsewhere in night's blue vault. 
Sparkle the stars, as of their station proud. 
Thoughts are not busier in the mind of man, 
Than the mute agents stirring there. " 

While this spirituaUtyis everywhere manifest, and 
the reader is often, as it were, hfted above the 
realm of things, into communion with the super- 
natural, the poet is never didactic. He has never 
thought to teach anything. He seems to hold no 
theories physical or metaphysical; much less to 
urge them upon the reader. He has been called 
the philosophical poet, and his poetry is everywhere 
laden with moral and metaphysical sentiment; 
but as you endeavor to reduce to formulae any of 
his high and ennobling sayings, they everywhere 
escape you, and refuse to be so reduced. Ethics 
and esthetics are not capable of being built like 
physical sciences. Who hath epitomized the phi- 
losophy of Plato.'' The good, no more than the 
beautiful, has ever been mastered by human schol- 
arship, and its meaning unfolded in precepts, or 
stated in forms of expression. Goodness, hke 
beauty, or sublimity, riseth in the soul of man, and 
as the human spirit is elevated or enrapt, or excited 
by its own inherent fires, more or less of its heights 
and depths appear. You cannot separate and 
analyze morality, any more than you can define 
the elements that enter into and make up the 
beautiful or sublime. Visions you may have of 
both, more or less exalted, according to the height 
or depth of inward spiritual power. 

Such visions, ghmpses, Wordsworth has given 
upon every page of his poetry. Well has he said: 

"Moral truth is no mechanic structure. 
Built by rule, and which, once built, retains its stead- 
fast shape, 
And undisturbed proportions." 
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But, 

"like the water lily, lives and thrives. 
Whose root is fixed in stable earth; whose head 
Floats on the tossing wave. " 

To give us glimpses and visions like these is the 
highest use of poetry. Thus the spiritual in man 
is quickened, and his desires lifted up and directed 
toward what is good. 

And by reason of this power, the poets have been 
classed with prophets and seers, and been thought 
to be inspired, or as Wordsworth says: "Endowed 
with highest gifts, the vision and the faculty di- 
vine. " And hence also they have been regarded 
with a sort of veneration, as having a peculiar 
sanctity. This is the sentiment to which Milton 
has given expression in that memorable sonnet, in 
words the glorious music of which will charm all 
ears for all time. 

"Lift not thy spear against the Muses' bower: 
The great Emathian Conqueror bid spare 

The house of Pindarus, when temple and tower 
Went to the groimd; and the repeated air 

Of sad Electra's poet had the power 
To save the Athenian walls from ruin bare." 

No other English poet, not even the "divine 
Milton, " has attained a more perfect mastery over 
our English language, both in the selection of words 
and their arrangement. His lines have a music 
peculiarly his own, and there are no emotions of 
the soul to which they are not tuned in unison. 
We shall never know how much the charm of the 
IKad and Odyssey of Homer depended on the mere 
sound of the words. The language is dead, and 
its peculiar pronunciation lost; but we are told 
how the people thronged around the bhnd old bard, 
as he recited parts of those grand poems, and that 
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so long as the ancient Greek language was spoken, 
the poems of Homer were recited with ecstasies. 
What would the devotee of this poet give today, 
could he add to all the charms of these epics the 
wonderful power to enrapture the soul which the 
words and lines of this poet had, when spoken by 
the mouth of the ancient Athenian. This charm 
of the mere sound of words, both singly and in 
combination with other words, Wordsworth has 
in an eminent degree. And then, too in a greater 
degree, he possesses the art or power of using words, 
which singly and in hnes, by their sound suggest the 
thought or feeling he would describe. The quota- 
tions already recited are examples, and many others 
might be given. One will suffice. In that touch- 
ing description of the deaf peasant, whose grave 
was pointed out in the church yard, beneath a 
single tall pine tree, and whose history was nar- 
rated, when the narrative had saddened and sub- 
dued the feelings, the pastor, suddenly perceiving 
the unison between the excited feelings and the 
sounds of nature, pointing to the grave and the 
tall pine tree above it, says: 

"And that tall pine tree whose composing sound 
Was wasted on the good man's living ear. 

Hath now its own peculiar sanctity; 

And, at the touch of every wandering breeze, 

Murmurs, not idly, o'er his peaceful grave. " 

But after all we are most indebted to this poet 
for his exaltation of our poor human nature. He 
hath not, like the great Epic poets of antiquity 
celebrated the high places of earth, and their inter- 
course with the gods on high Olympus; nor like 
the great English Epic poet, invoking the aid of 
that "spirit which from the first was present," 
sung the wars in heaven, and the triumphs of angels. 
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Amid rural scenes, in the midst of mountain peasan- 
try, he has found all his themes; and has shown 
even among the lowly of this world, the highest 
and holiest exaltation. He hath shown, not by 
philosophy, nor by didactic teaching, nor after 
the manner of the naturalist or metaphysician, 
but as it were by the direct vision of the seer, that 
there is in every man a spirit lifting him up into 
commimion with the universal spirit. What views 
does he give us of human life ! Human life elevated 
and adorned not by outward appliance, nor by 
learning or philosophy commonly so-called, but by 
that inward spiritual power, which sustains, sup- 
ports the person, and causes him to triumph over 
all outward circumstances; just as Job of old was 
supported and sustained and made to triumph, by 
that inward living principle and power, in the 
presence of which all the glorious wisdom and 
philosophy of his friends were but mockery and 
vain babbling. 

Who that has once read the "Excursion" can 
ever forget that group of four, all "poets sown by 
natiu'e," sitting in the shade of the trees in the 
church yard, with ghmpses here and there of a 
humble dwelUng and small fields of verdant land 
in the distance; the graves of the humble peasants 
around them; the solemn "sacred pile" of the old 
church building open beside them; and discoursing 
of human Ufe. What glorious discourse ! 

The old man turns to the pastor of the church 
and asks of him: 

"The mine of real life ' 

Dig for us; and present us, in the shape 
Of virgin ore, that gold which we by pains 
Fruitless as those of Airy Alchemists, 
Seek from the torturing crucible. There lies 
Around us a domain where you have long 
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Watched both the outward course, and inner heart. 

Give us for our abstractions, solid facts; 

For our disputes plain pictures. Say what man 

He is who cultivates yon hanging fields; 

What qualities of mind she bears, who comes, 

For morn and evening service, with her pail. 

To that green pasture. 

Or rather, as we stand on holy earth, 

And have the Dead around us, take from them 

Your instances. 



Pronounce, you can. 
Authentic epitaphs on some of these 
Who, from their lowly mansions hither brought. 
Beneath this turf lie mouldering at our feet. 
So by your records may our doubts be solved; 
And so not searching higher, we may learn 
To prize the breath we share with human kind; 
And look upon the dust of man with awe." 

In response, the pastor gives narratives of many 
persons, of the living and the dead, taken from 
among his flock, scattered among the hills, "and 
gathered in their peaceful fold. " These characters 
are naturally suggested by view of their humble 
homes before them, or by the sight of their graves 
beside them. And here picture after picture of 
human life is portrayed, with every shade of color, 
saddened and shadowed with pecuhar sorrows, 
-.awakening the tenderest of human sympathies; 
but over them all is cast the golden light of the sun 
of peace. Life and death are either fair and re- 
freshing or cheerless, "even as the same are looked 
at or approached. " Casting his eyes down upon 
the graves before him, he says: 

"When in changeful April, snow has fallen 
And fields are white, if from the sullen North 
Your walk conduct you hither, ere the sun 
Hath gained his noon tide height, this church yard, filled 
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With mounds transversely lying side by side 
From East to We^t, before you will appear 
An imillumined, blank, and dreary plain. 
With more than wintry cheerlessness and gloom 
Saddening the heart. Go forward and look back, 
Look, from the quarter whence the lord of light. 
Of life and gladness doth dispense his beams. 
Then will a vernal prospect greet your eye 
All fresh and beautiful and green and bright. 
Hopeful and cheerful. 
This contrast, not unsuitable to life. 
Is to that other state more opposite. 
Death and its two fold aspect; wiatery one. 
Cold sullen, blank, from hope and joy shut out. 
The other, which the ray divine hath touched, 
Replete with vivid promise, bright as spring.' 

But whoever would read, study and enjoy the 
poetry of Wordsworth, must lay aside self and 
pride, and come to his pages in the simpUcity of a 
child. The beauties of this poet, his glorious 
visions, discovered in the fountain, cloud, moun- 
tain, "the meanest flower," or the human heart, 
are discernable only as the heart of the reader is 
softened by tenderness and sympathy, and the 
individual spirit is quickened by its own impulses. 

In later periods of life, when the studies and 
business of the world have nearly over mastered, 

"those first affections 
Those shadowy recollections. 
Which, be they what they may 
Are yet the fountain light of all our day. 
Are yet a master light of all our seeing," 

how refreshing to re-open the pages of this favorite 
poet! As we read, the visions "splendid," that 
"attended" on our youth, seem to return to us, 
"like another morn Risen on mid-noon." 



THE PUBLIC LIBRARY* 

FEELING, as many of us do, the great need 
of a public library, we wonder why it was 
that it was not provided here long ago. I 
came here in 1853, just admitted to the bar, 
and have been in the practice of my profession here 
for over fifty-seven years. I beUeve the average 
intelligence of this community was equal to, if it 
did not surpass, that of other similar communities. 
Members of the different professions stood high 
among their fellows. We have had clergymen of 
great learning and ability, lawyers of rare culture 
and literary taste, and, in all the walks of life, our 
people have been as intelhgent as those in any 
other part of our country. 

I remember that Lewis Taylor, long the leader 
of our bar, Yale man of the class of 1842, had a large 
law library, and in the back room many well chosen 
standard literary works. It was rather the influ- 
ence of this literature than that of the law books 
that gave him his pre-eminence among us. Cicero 
said, in his famous defence of the poet Archias, 
that his eloquence, and the peculiar power by which 
he defended his clients came most from his Uterary 
studies. One day a friend came to borrow one of 
Mr. Taylor's much treasured books. He refused 
to lend it, saying, "These law books you can have 
with pleasure, but those books in the back room 
are my own, and I will lend them to nobody." 

*Addres3 at Opening of Free Public Library, New Castle, Pa. 
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Such was his aflFection for them, he could not part 
with them for a moment. 

Thus many of us endeavored as individuals, to 
in some measure satisfy our want of books. 

When the subject of libraries is suggested, there 
comes to us the historic fact, that all the acquisi- 
tions of the ancient civiUzation were almost lost 
to the world by the destruction of the hbraries and 
all written works of antiquity, in the long period 
known as the dark ages. From the fifth to the 
fifteenth century, one thousand years, Europe gives 
us an example of what man will be without books. 
And the community in these modern days, that 
does not support a public library, tends to put us 
back to the condition that existed in that period. 

About the middle of the fourteenth century 
there arose in different parts of Europe an ardent 
zeal for the restoration of ancient learning. The 
clerks in the monasteries made a trade of copying 
ancient manuscripts, reducing the price, and the 
discovery of the art of making paper from linen 
rags tended to further reduction. The public 
hbraries began to assume a more respectable ap- 
pearance. Louis IX. formed one in Paris, in which 
in 1400 there was only four classical manuscripts. 
The academical hbrary at Oxford, in 1300, con- 
sisted of a few tracts kept in chests under St. Mary's 
church. That of Glastonbury Abbey, in 1240, con- 
tained four hundred volumes among which were 
Livy, Sallust, Lucan, Virgil, Claudian and some 
other ancient writers. No other hbrary at that 
time was so numerous or so valuable. In 1440 
the Oxford hbrary had only about six hundred 
volumes. Germany was at this time less advanced. 
In 1421 Louis, Elector Palatine, bequeathed his 
hbrary of one hundred and fifty-two volumes to the 
University of Heidelburg. Of these, eighty-nine 
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related to theology, twelve to canon and civil law, 
forty-five to medicine, and six to philosophy. A 
little later following the awakening of the great 
desire for books throughout Europe, and the dis- 
covery of the new art of making paper, there was 
discovered and gradually perfected the art of 
printing. The first book printed by metal type 
was a copy of Vulgate, commonly called the maga- 
zine Bible. This was between 1450 and 1455. 

There is no more sublime thought, than that of 
the great literary works of antiquity coming down 
through successive centuries, ever dehghting the 
heart of man, and influencing his destiny. Since 
Homer and Plato wrote, successive empires have 
risen and fallen, languages have been produced and 
forgotten; in short, time and the passions of men 
have swept everything but the productions of the 
writer into oblivion; but still the written works of 
these men have come down imtarnished by age, 
their beauty undimmed, their influence imdimin- 
ished. In the dark ages when ignorance settled 
down on mind like night, the work of those old 
authors, entombed in the silent cloisters of the 
monastery, were still the study and dehght of the 
reHgious monk; and on the dawning of another 
civilization, the works of these same authors come 
forth from their graves and exert their influences 
on every feature of society. They control the 
laws, help to produce the art, change the form of 
rehgion, and infuse themselves into the language. 
And afterwards, they continue down to the present 
moment, constantly influencing the thoughts of all 
nations, moulding the tastes of other writers to 
their own standard of beauty and constituting a 
great portion of what is now excellent and beauti- 
ful in literature and language, in philosophy, in art, 
in religion and law. 
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It is only by much and varied reading that one 
can become what Lord Bacon called a full man. 
The learning and wisdom of the world is contained 
only in books. Books are not only the source 
whence come information, knowledge and wisdom, 
but they are also the means by which are developed 
the faculties of the mind and heart, all intellectual 
and moral powers, whatever goes to make in every 
one of us what we call character. It is only by 
much reading in books of pohte literature that a 
hterary taste is acquired. The imagination which 
is most exercised in such reading thereby becomes 
quickened and chastened without which one may 
walk through the fields of Hterature and not be 
cooled by its breezes nor dehghted by its flowers. 

Since the art of printing has become so perfected, 
and books thereby are so cheapened, it is now 
possible for every one to have a few books. And 
no matter how large and how accessible the public 
hbraries may be, every one will choose wisely and 
have as many books as his own means will permit. 
Genius in producing literary works will thus always 
be doing its highest and best service, in assisting 
all other genius. 

Fortunately the making of paper and the art of 
printing had just been perfected when Lord Bacon 
introduced the inductive philosophy. Compara- 
tively few books were required so long as mankind 
were confined to former methods of inquiry. But 
now, when the sciences began to increase in number, 
and every one of them extended the fields of in- 
quiry, and enlarged its acquisitions, there came 
new works for the printing press. And then arose 
the necessity of larger public libraries and that 
these libraries should be better organized and espe- 
cially in charge of persons professionally trained in 
the classifying and cataloguing of the books. 
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Suppose now we leave entirely out of our con- 
sideration all works intended merely to give pleas- 
ure, all works of polite literature, both great and 
small, and consider only books relating to science 
and modern discoveries and useful arts, already 
produced, and in course of production. So vast is 
their number and so enormous is their magnitude, 
where shall we begin and where shall we end? 
Compare the law Ubrary of today with that of the 
time of Bacon and Coke. So pervasive is the law, 
it prescribes the rights and defines the duties of all 
persons; and, as a science, it has grown with the 
enlargement and complication of all human affairs 
in our modern life. Fortunate, indeed, is the 
modern lawyer who has access to a modern Kbrary. 

The same is true of medicine and the other pro- 
fessions. Take any one of the modern sciences, 
and the books relating to it have already swelled 
beyond our possible knowledge, and as investiga- 
tions proceed they more and more fill the hbraries. 
The same is going on in all the useful arts. 

A modern cyclopedia now, however large, can 
give us but an outline on any subject, and then 
refer us to the numerous books in the modern Ubra- 
ry where further information can be had. I have 
no time to elaborate these suggestions by illus- 
trations; but they persuade us more and more to 
the necessity there is for large and ever growing 
public libraries. 

You will perceive that I cannot develop and 
illustrate this very subject without resort to the 
catalogues in our larger hbraries. If access to some 
one of these could be had, we should see the ever 
growing multitude of books, relating to every sub- 
ject. 

Recently I attended the national Congress of the 
S. A. R. at New Haven, Conn. We were deHght- 
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fully entertained, given the freedom of the city, and 
the Yale university was everywhere open for our 
reception and enjoyment. What most charmed 
me was the Yale library. I remained another day 
after our Congress was over, to see more of this 
Kbrary. I spent the day there. I told the libra- 
rian that my ancestors lived in Connecticut and I 
asked him if there was anything there from which 
I could learn about them. He set me down at a 
table and brought me a large octavo volume, and 
told me that this contained all the old families 
alphabetically arranged; and under each name were 
the references to whatever they had; and that any 
of the young gentlemen in the service here would 
bring me the books. 

The first name in the book was Abbott. I turned 
to my mother's maiden name, which was Benton, 
and under it I found very many pages referring to 
everything in the library, whether in book, maga- 
zine, pamphlet or whatever else, relating to persons 
of the name. The references were such that the 
books were brought instantly upon the asking. 

I learned that so complete were the arrangements 
and so perfect the indexes, that everything in that 
immense library could be found by the assistants as 
easily as words in a dictionary. This library is the 
growth of two hundred years. At its beginning it 
was less than ours today. Our means of future 
growth vastly exceed those of Yale at its beginning. 

Practical men, the toilers of the world have, in 
former times, and even down till now, had con- 
tempt for the learned, and sneered at the school- 
men. The ancient Greeks had a word of their 
own expressing the same sentiment, Scholostikos, 
meaning wise fool. Till just now, the farmer has 
derided all science as applicable to farming, and 
held in contempt the schools of agriculture. His 
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practical experience was all in all. So it was until 
his lands were worn out and poverty came in at the 
window and love of country and farming went out 
of the door. 

Now in every state are schools of agriculture 
with scholars at work in every possible field of 
investigation, creating new sciences and all tending 
to give new wisdom to the farmer, and to make 
these old and barren lands to bud and blossom as 
the rose. He will no longer sneer at sciences after 
he has passed up through the new valley of the old 
Connecticut and seen his fellow farmers enjoying 
abundaiice and wealth in obedience to the new 
wisdom furnished them by the scholars of the 
Massachusetts agricultural college after fifty years 
of earnest search and investigation. 

And if he stands today by the orchards of Bruce 
Johnston, near to us all, instead of deriding science 
as applicable to horticulture, he will say, "it is 
known by its fruits. " 

Today you open this new library. Every one 
of the great libraries of the world looks back to 
similar beginnings. Time is as certain to you in 
the future as to them in the past. Your beginning 
and your prospects are brighter and better than 
theirs. 

We see here now only the Uttle Nile. May 
numerous springs swell its volume to a river flow- 
ing on forever, increasing the health and wealth and 
happiness of the dwellers in this goodly land! 



OUR AMERICAN RELIGION* 

STANDING at the foundations of tliis edifice 
about to be erected by willing hands for the 
worship of God, there is suggested, as a 
proper subject of remark, our American 
Rehgion, and those who serve at her altars, our 
American clergymen. And while it has been a 
deUghtful duty to bring hither the implements of 
the craft, and try and lay this corner stone, accord- 
ing to the ancient usages and customs of Free and 
Accepted Masons; it will also rejoice the officers 
and craftsmen here present, through me, to render 
to the reUgious institutions of the country and to 
their principal servants, a just tribute of praise. 

In other lands, rehgion has been supported by 
law, and her various institutions sustained and 
fostered by the civil power. Rehgious tests have 
been required of those admitted to offices in the 
state; and persons not adhering to the estabhshed 
forms of worship, excluded from office and denied 
many civil rights and privileges. Tithes and oner- 
ous taxation have been inforced upon all alike to 
erect cathedral and church, and to support bishops 
and clergy. In our country, at an early period, 
church and state were totally divorced; religion 
became free; and all its various forms and institu- 
tions were left to the free and voluntary support 
of the people. The National government and the 
state governments were respectively expressly 

*Oration at the Laying of Comer stone of the Primitive Methodist 
Church, New Castle, Pa. 
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restraiined from establishing any religion and also 
from interfering in any way with its free exercise. 
Consequently, for the past century in our country, 
the erection of places of worship, the architecture 
displayed in them, the support of all ministers, 
the creeds held and taught, forms of worship, 
schools of theology, and all religious education, 
have all sprung from the free will of our people. 
From the religious sentiment, left thus absolutely 
free to operate and produce its legitimate results, 
have issued, as from a pure and perennial spring, 
streams, which, flowing throughout the land, have 
everywhere brought freshness and beauty, and 
covered the continent with blessings. 

In ancient Greece all architectural display, ex- 
cept upon the government works, was forbidden 
by law, and architects were permitted to work 
only for the public. In the public expenditures 
were placed first the appropriations for the pubUc 
buildings. Thus were erected theatre, monument 
and temple, those glorious works of art that ren- 
dered Athens the marvel of the world. In our land, 
government has not been even a patron of art. 
Almost all architectural display, as well as the 
culture of other arts, has been the result of private 
and voluntary effort. And yet we have "learned 
to hew the shaft and lay the architrave." In all 
parts of our country there are already standing, 
in their completion, costly, grand and dehghtful 
edifices, which compare favorably with those of 
other and older lands. 

The temple of our own beloved order, designed 
by our own architects, builded by our own artificers, 
by the free will offerings of the craft, stands today, 
in its completure, a "beauty and a joy forever!" 
From its deep foundations to its highest turret top 
every stone was tried by the level and the square. 
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and laid in its place by our master workmen; and 
the whole edifice, in its exterior decorations and its 
interior adornments, is the pride and delight of the 
craft, and the admiration of the world! 

While thus exulting in our own work, we must, 
as a general proposition, give to the religious in- 
stitutions of our country the praise of having pro- 
duced our grandest and best architecture. Costly 
and magnificent churches have been erected, and 
others are in process of erection, exhibiting the 
most perfect art, and rivalhng, if not excelling, 
similar works in other countries. As wealth in- 
creases, and the generous donors grow in numbers, 
their hearts warmed at these sacred altars, what 
glorious results are yet to be attained! 

From the reUgious sentiment, and its culture, 
there seems to arise, and come to perfection, the 
highest and noblest art, in all its forms. Archi- 
tecture, sculpture and painting reahze their highest 
and purest conceptions in building and adorning the 
temple; just as music attains its greatest power in 
the anthem of praise, and poetry takes her highest 
flights when inspired by that 

"Spirit that dost prefer 
Before all temples the upright heart and pure. " 

But the glory of our American religion is not so 
much in its noble architecture and its acquisitions 
of art, displayed in its places and forms of worship, 
as in the purity and beauty and elevation of human 
character in the milhons of those who attend upon 
its ministrations, and are subject to its benign 
influences. Where shall we find so much dignity 
and moral worth; so much intelligence and virtue, 
and so many graces that adorn society, as among 
those who have been elevated and refined by the 
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precepts and principles of our religion? Indeed, 
the whole church universal has been represented as 
composed of innumerable Uvely pohshed stones, 
its great author being the chief corner stone, and 
all builded into one grand magnificent temple! 
To prepare and lay these precious stones is the work 
of the great architect and all his hosts of laborers. 
However grand the church in America may 
appear, when viewed in its exterior forms, or in the 
inner life and character of its members, its true 
greatness and glory will more fully appear, as we 
consider it in its activities and its mighty energies. 
Time would fail us, were we to endeavor here to 
detail all the activities of our American church, in 
its many and various organizations, infused with 
one and the same spirit, employing various methods 
and composed of many millions of laborers, work- 
ing in all parts of the land, for the improvement 
and exaltation of man. Our Christianity is often 
caricatured as a mere creed, or system of idle 
philosophical speculations, having its votaries, who, 
like Milton's fallen angels, 

"Apart, sat on a hill retired. 
In thoughts more elevate, and reasoned high 
Of fate, free will, foreknowledge absolute. 
And found no end in wandering mazes lost. " 

True, she hath her schools of learning, and her 
profound scholars in the mysteries of science and 
philosophy, and her complete systems of faith. 
She knows what she believes and teaches, and is 

"For her defence, replenished with a band 
Of strenuous champions, in scholastic arts 
Thoroughly disciplined." 

But our religion is an active living principle, 
subduing the individual heart, conquering the 
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individual will, inspiring new zeal, and awakening 
new desires, and presenting new objects and ends. 
And here is the secret of the church's energy and 
power. She disregards and knows nothing of man 
in the abstract, but comes with her hopes and fears 
and promises to each individual person. Thus the 
glorious achievements of the whole come from the 
enthusiasm and eflFort of each; just as the power of 
the great army lies not in its unity nor its organiza- 
tion, but in the courage, strength and discipline of 
each particular soldier. 

See the effect of our religion upon its votaries in 
destroying selfishness, and opening up the fountains 
of all benevolence. Voluntary contributions flow 
into the treasury of the church until its coffers are 
full; and the overflow supplies the means for all . 
sorts of voluntary organized beneficence. The 
great institutions of learning in our country, col- 
leges and universities have generally been estab- 
Kshed and endorsed by christian benevolence. 
And we may almost say, that, in this country, or- 
ganized charity, springing from religious impulses, 
is performing, on a grand scale, many of the mir- 
acles which so astonished the early disciples. The 
blind see, the lame walk, the lepers are cleansed, 
the deaf hear, and to the poor the gospel is preached. 

Christian benevolence diffuses its blessings every- 
where among our own people, like its Divine Author, 
going about doing good, healing the sick, reclaim- 
ing the erring, comforting the distressed, visiting 
the fatherless and the widow in their affliction. 
And as the dews of heaven descend upon and per- 
vade the fields, silently doing their beneficent work, 
so does christian charity diffuse its blessings among 
aU conditions of our people. And yet our religion 
regards the whole world as the field of its operations. 
It knows no hmits. Its enthusiastic agents are 
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already in all parts of the earth. Their willing 
feet have trodden the burning sands of the desert, 
traversed the most distant islands of the farthest 
seas, and penetrated beyond the hidden sources of 
the great rivers, bearing witness, like our blessed 
St. John, (whom we this day commemorate). 

It has been asserted in some places, that, in our 
country, ministers of religion, pastors in all these 
churches, are losing in popular esteem, and growing 
of less importance in our communities. It is not 
charged, I believe, that the ministers are becoming 
less learned, or less devoted to their high calling. 
It will probably be admitted by all, that there 
never was a time, when the average learning, purity 
of character, hoUness of life, and all the quahties 
that render the ministry worthy of the sacred 
altars at which they serve, were higher than at 
present. Is not this assertion of the waning in- 
fluence of the sacred profession, when rightly un- 
derstood, rather a declaration, somewhat boastful, 
of increased intelligence in many other caUings? 
It is as if they should say, the learning of the world, 
held formerly almost exclusively by the clergy, is 
now the common property of all; and especially 
learned are we who make the assertion. No doubt 
hberal education is more common than formerly; 
and in all the avocations of hfe, highly educated 
men are more numerous than in former times. 
But the education and culture of our christian 
ministers have more than kept pace with other 
education. Their standards of scholarship have 
been frequently advanced. And in the recent 
great assemblies, in which have been gathered the 
most illustrious representatives of the church in 
other lands, have our own ministers been dwarfed 
in the comparison? From the classes graduating 
from our highest seminaries of learning, every year, 
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young men of genius, rare scholars, of highest hope 
and fairest promise, pass to the christian ministry. 
They come to it not as to "Hvihgs" prepared and 
waiting for them. Glowing with youth, ardent 
with love, inspired by its lofty themes, they come 
to their profession, as to a noble service. Their 

"delight is where their duty leads 
Or fixes them. " 

Devoted servants, your reward is sure! 

"Immortal life, in never fading worlds." 

To you, the pastor of this particular church, my 
brother, we bring encouragement, and bid you 
God speed. To you and your flock this is an 
auspicious day. May this house of worship rise 
to its completion. And may the sacred fire, kindled 
at this altar, burn on until the stars themselves 
shall fade and "sicken at the day of doom!" 

Brothers, from the height of these contempla- 
tions let us descend, refreshed to our labors. In 
humility and faith we will toil on, knowing that 
Kght cometh from the East. And craftsmen, 
laborers, artificers, architects, one and all, let us 
remember that "Unless the Lord build the house, 
they labor in vain that build it. " 



THE AMERICAN SYSTEM OF 
GOVERNMENT* 

THE War of the Revolution was concluded 
by the treaty of peace, on the 3d Septem- 
ber, 1783, in which the original United 
States were acknowledged to be free, sov- 
ereign and independent. 

Next in order was the institution of a system of 
government, which should not only meet the wants 
of that period, but which should be adequate in all 
future times. 

On the 4th March, 1789, the Constitution having 
been ratij&ed by the requisite number of the states, 
the new government of the United States went 
into operation. On the 27th May, 1790, the Con- 
stitution had been ratified by all, and the National 
government had complete jurisdiction over the 
entire people of the country. In the meanwhile, 
from 1776 to 1790, the people in almost aU the 
states had adopted a constitution for their state 
government. In this period, there was conceived, 
planned and perfected, our American system of 
government. 

When we consider now, after the experience of 
almost a century, the comprehensiveness of this 
system, its minute details, the fact that it was 
framed on no model, that in its principal features, 
it was totally unlike all governments then known; 
when we reflect that our population has swelled 

•Address before the Teachers' Institute. 
78 
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from a few sparse settlements along the frontier, 
until it has filled the Continent, and its diversity 
of interests has vastly outrun in magnitude the 
growth of population, and yet this system is as 
completely adapted to the present, as to the past; 
and especially when we discern provisions in the 
system for a future not yet reached, we are filled 
with wonder. The glorious achievements of the 
seven years that preceded the heroic deeds, the 
triumphs of arms, fade away, in the hght of the 
genius and wisdom displayed in the period that 
followed. It would seem as if a new inspiration 
had been given to the statesmen of that time — as 
if Madison and Hamilton and others no less re- 
nowned, had been visited, night by night, by some 
Egeria, as the Romans fabled their first law-giver 
to have been. 

And it is remarkable, that this splendid triumph 
of genius was achieved while all Europe was in the 
convulsions caused by the French Revolution. 

From neither France nor England, though both 
were at the time resplendent with great writers 
upon government, did our statesmen derive any 
assistance. Their inspiration was all American, 
and their plan of government, perfect in its con- 
ception, and perfect in its institution, came, a com- 
plete original, from the brain of its authors. 

But an equal work was the procuring of the 
adoption of the system by the people of the difiFer- 
ent states. It was necessary that the mass should 
approve and adopt what exalted genius and lofty 
wisdom had devised. And against the adoption 
of the Constitution of the United States was then 
arrayed the most violent prejudice and passion. 
In the exciting period of the Revolution, there had 
been wrought on the pubKc mind the most violent 
prejudice against the giving of any power over the 
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people of any one of the commonwealths. What! 
so long a struggle to throw off the power of a foreign 
government, merely to yield themselves under the 
control of another that might prove more fatal to 
their liberties! So violent was this feeling, that, 
for a time, it seemed highly improbable that the 
new Constitution would ever be adopted. On the 
one side, was not merely prejudice, but that prej- 
udice inflamed by the most patriotic eloquence of 
the period; on the other was the clear light of the 
intellect, serenely beaming in the writings of pro- 
found scholars. On the one side were the luminous 
papers written by Alexander Hamilton, and on the 
other side the stormy eloquence of Patrick Henry. 
Day by day, as the system devised became better 
understood, prejudice vanished, and the glorious 
authors of our system of government, by the irre- 
sistible force of their reason, procured its adoption. 

Their writings intended originally for the people, 
explanatory of their work, have gone into the 
hbrary, hghts and aids to those called to adminster 
the different departments of the Government. 
They are not generally read by the people of this 
generation; and, though our system of government 
is the pride and boast of all Americans, and most 
have a general knowledge of its nature, the clear 
and accurate understanding of its principal features 
is not as universal as would be expected. 

If you will give me your careful attention, I wiU 
endeavor to present to you, in as simple and clear 
a manner as I am able, some of the general features 
of our American system of government. 

The limits of this occasion will confine me to a 
mere general outline, and permit httle amphtude 
of illustration and no minute detail. 

Before I proceed, allow me to say that the theory, 
as I shall present it, is the universally accepted 
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theory of intelligent persons. I shall make no 
reference to any past political controversy, but 
give you the general outline as all political parties 
and all persons have, during all the time elapsed 
since the institution of the Government, concurred 
in understanding it. 

Now, to proceed, can you in imagination place 
before you the thirteen original separate territories, 
every one of them containing a people, to whom 
government is a necessity. Imagine them re- 
spectively without any government, whatever. 
There are the people of Massachusetts, and of New 
Jersey, and of every one of the states, totally 
destitute of government of every nature and de- 
scription. I do not mean that ever a time existed 
when such was the case. Nor can it be supposed 
that such a thing would be possible. But, in 
imagination, you can all so conceive them to have 
been situated. Now we are at Uberty to set up, 
and institute any system of government whatever. 

Suppose, first, we wipe out all territorial lines and 
confuse the several populations into one. Now 
instead of thirteen separate and distinct peoples, 
we have but one. Over this one people occupying 
a whole continent we may institute any govern- 
ment we please. Let us set up an absolute monarch 
and vest in him absolute power. You may call 
this an absolute monarchy, an empire, or an ab- 
solute despotism. The powers of government are 
all held by a single person, and his power is without 
hmit, and subject to no control. This is very 
simple, the easiest form of government to be under- 
stood. 

Or again, the territorial hues being abohshed, 
and the people confused into one, let us vest the 
absolute powers of government in the whole people. 
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and then let the aggregate people establish a repre- 
sentative republic. 

Again let us draw the territorial lines, and sepa- 
rate the people into the thirteen distinct territories, 
as they were at first. And over every one of these 
several territories we may set up an absolute ruler, 
who shall be, within his own territory, over his 
own people, vested with absolute power. We now 
have thirteen separate absolute monarchies. 

Again, still keeping our thirteen peoples dis- 
tinct, we may vest in every separate people ab- 
solute powers of government for themselves, and 
allow them respectively to institute a representa- 
tive republic. We have now thirteen separate 
republics. 

Whether we institute thirteen monarchies, or 
thirteen republics, we will, of course, expect these 
thirteen separate governments to form treaties 
with one another, for their common benefit. They 
must necessarily have intimate relations, and their 
people will naturally have frequent and various 
intercourse. There must be treaties for the pro- 
tection of the weak against the strong, the defence 
of all against a common foe, treaties of commerce, 
and for justice and for purposes as various as their 
common wants. 

We may vary these governments at pleasure to 
suit our prejudices in favor of civil liberty. We 
may restrain the power of the ruhng monarchs by 
every species of hmitations; or in the repubhcs 
we have set up we may comphcate the machinery 
of government in divers ways for the same piu*pose. 
What plan can we conceive of other than those I 
have mentioned? Does not common wisdom say 
that we must either confuse the whole American 
people into one, and over them place one national 
government, or we must keep the thirteen peoples 
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distinct and separate, and over every one of them 
place a separate government? We must have one 
government over one people, or we must have 
thirteen separate governments within as many 
distinct separate countries. Which alternative 
will you accept? Remember that, in our imagined 
situation, we are at hberty to frame government 
at pleasure. How shall we decide? For every 
relation with foreign, states, for purposes of internal 
commerce, for protection against common enemies, 
for prevention of internal broils, and suppression 
of constant rivalries and frequent wars, there 
should be one people and one government. The 
more we reflect on these great ends of government, 
the more would we be persuaded to wipe out all 
state hnes, and cover the continent with one govern- 
ment, and give it ample power to maintain peace 
through all its borders, and to command the respect 
of all other nations. But when we consider more 
deeply the necessities of the situation, with every 
sentiment of our natures forcing us to provide for 
the largest liberty to every individual, and to in- 
sure the security of every individual right, that 
in every one of these thirteen states, there are 
manifold institutions and settled laws, differing 
from all the rest, that the well, being and happiness 
of all depend on these institutions, that civil liberty, 
the highest right of man, might be hazarded; the 
deeper these reflections carry us, the more we re- 
volt against the plan of a single government and 
are willing to try the experiment of the numerous 
separate republics. 

Happily, those on whom devolved the practical 
duty of providing and instituting a system of 
government for America discovered a plan by 
which they secured for all time every benefit that 
could be attained by one government over one 
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people, and also every advantage that could be 
attained by several governments over the thirteen 
separate peoples. They confused the whole people 
into one aggregate mass, wiping out all state lines, 
and over the whole territory and all its people set 
up the government of the United States. This 
government, provided with a legislative depart- 
ment to make laws, an executive to execute them 
and a judicial to judge and administer justice, in so 
far as it has power to rule, is limited by no state 
lines, and recognizes as the field of its jurisdiction 
the whole country. Its laws are all supreme; they 
operate on all the citizens alike, they are executed 
everywhere, all its agencies everywhere proceed, 
and it seeks its objects and performs its supreme 
will, precisely the same as if every state line was 
obliterated, and the whole American people were 
one common mass of subjects. Its sway is univer- 
sal and complete. It exercises supreme power, its 
will is law, it is executed alike upon the whole 
American nation as one people. Its powers are 
supreme, and by this is meant that there is no 
limit upon their exercise. Whatever this govern- 
ment can do it has the full and complete power to 
accomplish it, and this power is above and without 
any limitation whatever. Its laws are the authori- 
tative expressed will of the entire people of America, 
the sentence of its courts are other expressions of 
that will, and the execution of these laws and these 
sentences, whether in the carrying of the mail 
bag, or the sweep of armies or navies, is but the 
performance of that same sovereign will. So did 
they institute the government of the United States. 
But thus instituted they limited the powers which 
this government should exercise. Here remember 
that they did not limit the powers in degree, for, 
as I have said, every power given to this govern- 
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ment was supreme and without limit. They 
limited not the degree but the number, of powers. 
Whatever they gave this government power to do 
they gave the whole power of all the people to do 
it, not a part of the people's power but the whole of 
it. For example, they gave the National govern- 
ment power "to lay and collect taxes, to pay the 
debts, and provide for the common defence and 
general welfare, of the United States. " This power 
to tax for these objects is perfect and supreme. 
Congress may lay taxes for these purposes at 
pleasure. Power to collect, or enforce collection 
is absolute. But beyond this they have no power 
to tax whatever. In one sense this power of 
taxation is absolute and supreme; in another it is 
hmited. It is not given except for two purposes. 
And if this government should lay a tax for any 
other purpose, it would be void, for want of power. 

Having set up this National government, as I 
have shown you, they, with great definiteness and 
precision, prescribed the subjects upon which it 
should rule. They defined what powers it might 
exercise, and having so clearly prescribed and de- 
fined them, and also having expressed what powers 
the states were prohibited from exercising, they 
then declared that "all powers not delegated to the 
United States by the Constitution or prohibited by 
it to the states, are reserved to the states respec- 
tively or to the people. " 

When this Constitution was adopted in 1789, 
there was exhibited to the world a new possibility 
in government. Nothing like it had ever occurred 
from the first beginning of human society. The 
thirteen original states had parted with, yielded 
over to another government a part of their supreme 
power to rule their own people. They had pro- 
hibited to themselves the holding and exercise of a 
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part of their power to govern. In all other re- 
spects they severally remained as before. What- 
ever they had authorized the general government 
to do, and whatever they had interdicted them- 
selves from doing, they could not do; but as to all 
besides, they severally remained supreme. 

The subjects of government, or powers, conferred 
on the National government were of vast impor- 
tance, but such as might be exercised without dan- 
ger to individual rights or individual hberty. They 
are but few in number. They are to regulate all 
the relations with foreign states, to lay taxes for the 
purposes mentioned, to borrow money, to regulate 
commerce with foreign nations and among the 
several states, to estabhsh uniform rules of natural- 
ization, and uniform laws of bankruptcy, to coin 
money, regulate the value thereof and of foreign 
coin, to fix the standard of weights and measures, 
to punish the counterfeiting the securities and coin 
of the United States, estabhsh postoffices, to 
secure exclusive rights to authors and inventors, to 
punish piracies and felonies committed on the seas, 
to declare war, raise and support armies and a 
navy and to provide rules for both. These are 
the principal subjects committed to the National 
government. Over these that government has 
supreme power. But further it can not go. Every 
one of the thirteen states, as to all other subjects, 
within its own territory, over its own people, hath 
supreme power to rule and govern. These reserved 
subjects and powers are vastly more numerous and 
quite as important. 

In the thirteen states respectively is organized 
a government, ruling its people, in so far as it is 
not prohibited by the Constitution of the United 
States, with supreme authority. The state, with- 
in the vast scope of its authority, in all its opera- 
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tions, within its own territory acts supremely, just 
as the United States, within the Unes of its juris- 
diction. The latter, as I intimated, acts upon the 
people of the United States, while the former is 
confined to its own territory. But in their opera- 
tions, neither government has any supremacy over 
the other. There is no subordination of power to 
rule in this country; all powers are supreme, and 
co-ordinate not subordinate, one to another. 

So these two governments, the National and the 
state, each entirely independent of the other, go 
on together, both ruling the same people with the 
same supreme irresistible power. We, citizens of 
the United States, and of Pennsylvania, live under, 
and are loving and obedient subjects of two govern- 
ments. We love them both, with equal passionate 
fondness, because each within its well defined orbit, 
affords us protection and security. In foreign 
lands, on the remotest seas, with the passport 
of one, we are secure, and have an abiding sense 
of safety, because around us is its ever watchful 
power and we know, that if any, the proudest and 
strongest of earthly powers, molest us, the heavens 
above us will gleam with the Hghtnings of its wrath, 
and the whole earth shake with the thunders of its 
power. At home, under the immediate protec- 
tion of the other, its laws made, administered and 
executed under our almost immediate direction, 
surrounding us while we wake and while we sleep, 
all the dearest objects of life are secure. There is 
no possibility of oppression. Its courts are ever 
open to afford immediate relief and justice. Se- 
cure in our worship of God according to our own 
desire, secure in our homes, secure in the savings 
of industry and prudence, and assured that after 
we are gone, the estate we have left, be it large or 
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small, will faithfully reach the objects of our affec- 
tion. 

We obey both governments with the same ready, 
prompt and cheerful obedience, from the same 
motive of affection, and if not from this motive, 
from the same motive of fear. In both, there is 
ever the same supreme power commanding obedi- 
ence. In both is the same irresistible power to 
compel it. 

We have recently seen some of the supreme 
power of the United States, exerted for this pur- 
pose. This power is always present, in every act 
of government, but it is only when it is resisted, 
that we behold its magnitude and its fuU suprem- 
acy. So great was the late resistance, it gave us 
opportunity to see and to realize, not all but much, 
of what we mean by the supreme power. We saw 
and heard the gathering of the hosts, from the 
mountains to either ocean, and from the great 
river to the mountains. We heard the mighty 
tread along all the valleys and over every moun- 
tain top; we saw the iron hail as the storm swept 
down the great rivers and along the coast. The 
heavens above were ablaze with fury, and the earth 
beneath trembled with the rage. It was the 
supreme power of the United States compelling 
obedience to its supreme will. 

"Yet half its strength it put not forth. 
But checked its thunders in mid volley. " 

More recently, just the other day, there was, 
within our Commonwealth, and in our very neigh- 
borhood, in the city of Pittsburg, resistance to the 
lawful authority, not of the United States, but of 
the state. It threatened to be of such magnitude, 
as would exhibit to us the supreme power of our 
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Commonwealth. For the moment, it seemed as if 
the laws of peace and order and property, were 
without means of enforcement, as if the laws of the 
State were not maintained and executed with ade- 
quate force. The next moment, as power to 
execute state law began to appear, it was seen that 
every person was a part of the sheriflf's power of 
the county and bound to assist, and if this was 
insufficient there was the whole military power 
of the state, and upon call by the State Executive 
upon the President, the whole military power of 
the United States. As much power in degree, and 
precisely the same power as that which suppressed 
the great rebellion of 1861. As it began to appear, 
resistance vanished, and order and peace and 
security were restored. 

Notice, here, that, between the two governments, 
each having and exercising the supreme power, 
there can never be any conflict. It would be 
logically and necessarily impossible, as in every 
act of each, the whole power is given. If both 
governments might do the same thing, or take 
jurisdiction in the same matter, the whole power, 
the supreme power, would be opposed to itself, 
an absurdity. For example, if both governments 
might in their respective courts, entertain a suit 
for the right to the possession of a farm, the State 
Court might give judgment in favor of the plain- 
tiff, and the United States Court in favor of the de- 
fendant. The sheriff might have the whole power 
to execute the sentence of one, and the marshal 
the same whole supreme power to execute the 
judgment of the other. So accurately are the 
jurisdictions defined, that no such conflict can 
arise. A great variety of illustrations could be 
given, if time permitted. Your own thoughts will 
suggest them. I will give you but one other. 
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There is no act of government so impressive as 
that in which it forfeits and takes the hfe of a sub- 
ject for his crimes. It seems to me that this act 
can be justified on no other theory, than that 
government is ordained of God, and is his instru- 
ment in taking vengeance on the guilty. Cer- 
tainly it is an act that can be done only by the 
supreme authority in the state. It is done by 
both the governments. To the one, was given the 
power to define and punish piracy upon the sea, to 
the other was reserved the absolute power to de- 
fine and punish the crime of murder. Each has 
defined and fixed the punishment. In the courts 
of the one the pirate is found guilty and doomed, 
and in the courts of the state the murderer is 
sentenced. These judgments are equally final and 
fatal. There is the same power, the supreme 
power, in the sheriff and in the marshal to execute. 
Neither government can stay the hand of either. 
Both are ahke executing the divine vengeance on 
the guilty. 

The framers of the system, having invented this 
novel idea of parting the supreme authority be- 
tween different independent governments, were at 
hberty to divide it in every variety of ways. After 
genius had suggested the idea, wisdom was required 
for practically determining what powers should be 
given to the National government and what should 
be withheld. And the more deeply we look into 
the arrangement they made, the more minutely 
we examine the details, the more are we impressed 
with the perfection of their plan, and with the 
height and depth of their wisdom. Their plan of 
partition of power has been subjected to the ex- 
perience of more than a century, generations have 
followed one after another with the ceaseless course 
of time, territory after territory has been added, the 
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little cluster of states has increased to more than 
twice its original number, there have been foreign 
wars and domestic insurrections; yet so perfectly 
had they made the division, it has continued with- 
out material alteration. Indeed, this division is 
better adapted to the wants of the whole country 
now than when it was made. The framers seemed 
to have the distant future in their comprehension 
as well as the present. They gave, in their dis- 
tribution of power, to the National government 
the whole unlimited and complete power to regulate 
commerce not only with foreign nations, but among 
the diflferent states. A power, which though in 
existence since the beginning of the government, 
has never been as yet executed to any great extent. 
Think of the vastness of this subject, the unre- 
stricted regulation of commerce among the states! 
This power has lain dormant as era of the repubhc 
followed era, waiting the time, when in the far 
vision of Alexander Hamilton, it should become 
absolutely necessary. As in prophetic vision, he 
must have perceived the future greatness of Ameri- 
can commerce. He saw the gates of the West open 
to receive the wealth of the East. He had visions 
of the after discovered mighty engines of commerce, 
the steamer, the railroad, the steam car, and the 
telegraph, the wealth of all nations borne up and 
down our rivers, and flowing through thousands 
of new avenues and covering the continent with 
its blessings, and all paying no more respect to the 
state hnes, than does the sun in its course through 
the heavens; and he therefore placed the power to 
regulate this commerce among the states in the 
general government. 

By amending the Constitution, under the pro- 
visions it contains for its own amendment, this 
partition could at any time be altered or revised. 
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To illustrate, suppose at any time it should be 
thought best, for the sake of uniformity, that in- 
stead of diflferent laws of marriage and divorce 
in the many states, the forty-five states should 
have uniform laws on this subject, the power to 
legislate on this subject could yet be taken from 
the states and given to the Congress of the United 
States. The right to regulate marriage and di- 
vorce is absolute in every one of the states. 
Granted to the United States, their right over the 
subject would cease, and the United States 
would have derived it just exactly as it has derived 
all its other powers. 

Having thus divided the supreme power, and 
conferred on the National government as much as 
could be wisely intrusted to it, a question of great 
difficulty would be to determine what persons 
should exercise it, and how they should be selected. 
No doubt the great authors of the system were 
perplexed beyond measure. They were about to 
give this new government the powers most danger- 
ous to liberty, the power to tax without hmit for 
the general welfare, to raise and support armies 
and a navy, and to declare war. They were ab- 
solutely necessary to a great nation. But into 
whose hands could they intrust them? In whose 
hands could they place the Nation's purse and its 
sword, and still the weak states be secure against 
ambition .f* All history repeated her warnings. 
Here, fortunately, their wisdom did not fail them. 
I cannot explain in much detail, for want of time. 
They provided a President, a Senate, and House 
of Representatives and a Judiciary, and fixed the 
manner of selecting them. They vested in the 
President the treaty making power, and the ap- 
pointing of all ambassadors and other principal 
officers, and required the approval of the senate. 
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The senate was composed of two members from 
the respective states, chosen for the term of six 
years by the legislatures thereof. There was a 
numerous lower house, elected by the people. 
The senate, thus chosen, became a part of the 
executive power and also of the legislative. No 
treaty could be formed without the concurrence 
of two-thirds, and no appointment could be made, 
or law enacted but by a majority. These mightiest 
and most dangerous energies of the United States, 
were consequently, under the almost immediate 
control of the state legislatures. These senators, 
chosen by them, would of course be in accord with 
their will. And while the states thus held the 
check on ambition and power, the people held in 
their own hands the purse strings, for it was pro- 
vided that no money could be drawn from the 
treasury till first appropriated by law, and all 
schemes for raising money should originate in the 
lower house, and they should be elected fresh from 
the people every two years. Thus while these 
grand and very dangerous powers were given, 
without Kmit, by most extraordinary methods of 
selecting the agents who should exert them, and 
who might hold a check upon them, they took 
complete guarantees, that they should be exerted 
according to the will of both the states and the 
people. 

I have thus endeavored to explain to you some 
of the fundamental principles of our system of 
government. It was ordered and adopted by the 
people of the United States. If it is wise in its 
provisions and glorious in its operations, the praise 
is theirs. Upon its future preservation, and its 
administration depend the security, the liberty and 
the happiness of the American people. 

This system has, for many generations blessed 
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our whole people. Very many of our choicest 
and greatest blessings are forgotten, by their very 
commonness and constancy. The vivifying air, 
the hving waters, percolating the earth, bubbling 
from myriads of springs, flowing in never failing 
rivulets and rivers, the sun returning its warmth 
and light with unchanging constancy after our 
night's repose. 

•These and our other best and commonest bless- 
ings are forgotten. Just so with the blessings of 
good government. What are the blessings of 
good government.'^ Are they not individual free- 
dom and individual protection? To afford pro- 
tection, it must hold in its hands forces that defy 
resistance, and annihilate all opposition, and these 
powers are sufficient to overthrow a people, destroy 
its hberties and trample out every flower of hope. 
Fortunately this system, which I have endeavored 
to explain, has protected us and all our dearest 
interests. 

The National government, in its provisions for 
mere force, is the strongest of all the recognized 
nations on earth, and every one of the state govern- 
ments has for the protection of its people by the 
enforcement of its laws, the same degree of force 
and precisely the same force; yet, so wisely is the 
system arranged, this supreme power in none can 
lay its finger oppressively on the humblest in- 
dividual, nor in any way infringe his Uberty. 

What a change has taken place in our country 
since this system was adopted! Twenty-five new 
states have been added to the original number. 
Many of the states have increased more than ten- 
fold in population and in every element of great- 
ness and power. Contrast the Pennsylvania of 
today with the Pennsylvania of 1790. 

In proportion as the states grow in number and 
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in magnitude, the National government performs 
its high functions the easier and the better. Is 
this quite true of the state governments? Is the 
Pennsylvania of today more easily governed than 
the Pennsylvania of 1790 ? Have we thought, that, 
under the same ratio of increase, the child is now 
born, that will live to see a population of forty 
miUion contained within the borders of our great 
Commonwealth ? 

Good government of this great people will de- 
pend exclusively on themselves. However per- 
fectly the National government performs its duties 
and executes its powers, there is no influence there- 
from for bettering of the state governments. The 
reverse is the necessary sequence of the system. 
As the principal agents that operate the National 
government are chosen by the states, its perfection 
comes of the perfectness of the states. But the 
United States can do nothing towards the selection 
of state agents. One state hath no influence over 
another. Consequently good government in all 
is from the people severally in every one of them. 

The great questions of this hour are almost 
exclusively within the control of the state govern- 
ments. The suppression of crime, the better de- 
tection and surer punishment of the criminal, the 
cause of general education and all it involves, the 
government of the great cities, suflfrage and how 
far it should be Kmited or extended, the relation 
of capital and labor, the relation of rehgion to law, 
are exclusively for the people of the several states. 
Think of the height and depth and length and 
breadth of these questions, and the ever swelhng 
population in these states, and then tell me whether 
there will not be needed in your legislative councils, 
in your executive oflScers, and in your judges, the 
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perfection of your wisdom and the greatness of 
your virtue? 

Whence shall come this wisdom and virtue? I 
answer in the words of Lord Brougham: "Let 
the soldier be abroad if he will, he can do nothing in 
this age. There is another personage, a personage 
less imposing in the eyes of some, perhaps insig- 
nificant. The school master is abroad, and I trust 
to him armed with his primer, against the soldier 
in full miUtary array. " 

Our state has trusted its future mainly upon the 
universal education of the people. It has not set 
at naught rehgion, but recognized it, as one of the 
reserved rights of the people, and a power vastly 
more potent for its very freedom. Even our cause 
of universal education, as well as our various 
other schemes for improving the condition of men, 
has sprung from it, because free to produce its legit- 
imate fruits. 

Standing at the opening of this new century, we 
look forward doubting not for our future. We see, 
in the far distance, our glorious constellation of 
states, still shining with the brightness of the sun. 
What a multitude of stars! And yet we discern 
that the exceeding glory of the whole, comes from 
the magnitude and the purity and the brilUancy of 
each bright, particular star. 



THE AUTHOR* 

The True Principle of his Success: His Influence and 

Fame. 

NO man is better entitled to our respect, 
our gratitude and affection, than the 
author. He who has written a valuable 
book, no matter to what department of 
hterature it may belong, has done mankind his 
best service. The richest treasures which the past 
has bequeathed to the present and the future, are 
the volumes of thought which the writer has pro- 
duced in silence. In the hbrary of today, are 
treasured up the records of man's achievements 
in times that are gone. And it is chiefly by its 
written works that one age can influence another. 
Thus books are to be considered the Unks in the 
chain that connects the ages. 

The human intellect, in all its progress, has been 
searching after truth, and all we know of the results 
of this labor is contained in the books of the writer. 
Destroy the hbrary and you entirely disconnect 
the present from the past; you put out the hght, 
and have nothing to guide the race in the future. 
The scholar of today, the statesman, the poet, the 
orator, receives his lessons of wisdom from the 
great works of history, of poetry and philosophy, 
which the author has furnished. Destroy these 
works, and where shall we go for instruction.? 

"Head to Warren Co. Lyceum in 1853. 

97 
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The human intellect would be thrown back into 
darkness; it must commence its course anew, with 
no star to direct, no compass to guide. By the 
successive wisdom of ages, handed down in the 
written records of cases, the common law became 
so "fined and refined," that it attained what Coke 
called the "perfection of human reason." The 
learning of one age thus guided the investigations 
of the next; all the learning and wisdom of one 
age was treasured up for the benefit of those that 
followed; and thus the common law attained a pro- 
gress steady and beautiful; and grew up into the 
most splendid monument of wisdom, of which man- 
kind can boast. What these records were to the 
progress of the common law, the library is to human 
progress in every respect. It was by placing Mt. 
Ossa upon the summit of Pelion and other moun- 
tains upon these that the giants in ancient mythol- 
ogy sought to reach to heaven; so it is by the con- 
stant accumulation of the wisdom of successive 
ages, recorded by the author and treasured up and 
preserved in his written works, that mankind will 
attain the summit of their destined progress. 
Could we blot out the wisdom of Coke and Bacon 
from our law books, and thus destroy the results of 
that wisdom, the magnificent edifice of the common 
law would be marred in its beautiful proportions, 
if not entirely overthrown. Would not the effect 
on modem progress be greater, could we have pre- 
vented the pubhcation of the philosophical re- 
searches of Lord Bacon.? 

From reflections like these, we learn something 
of the true position of the writer; the necessity 
there is that he should accompany every age; we 
see that he occupies the most important place in 
the services he does the world, and is hence entitled 
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to highest regard. But we do not constantly so re- 
gard him. 

In making up our estimate of the merit of a man, 
we are apt to inquire, what has he done? It were 
wiser to ask, what has he thought? Hence it is, 
that men who have done most, about whose acts 
there is a greatness and glory, will with the mass 
of men receive most praise. While they hve, they 
mingle among us, their actions have a visible, 
tangible form; we behold the grandeur of their 
achievements, and admire and applaud. 

After their death, biography can do them honor 
by portraying their achievements. It is far other- 
wise with the author. His Ufe is passed in secrecy 
and silence; he has no outward, external existence 
like other men. His life is the inward life of the 
soul; it can not be known while he lives, and after 
he dies, it can not be written or told. 

Napoleon was a man of action. Shakespeare 
was a writer. Contrast the Uves and biographies 
of these two men. While the former was playing 
his game with empires his genius rose above the 
mass of men that surrounded him, and the brilhan- 
cy of his exploits attracted the admiration of a 
world. Mankind gazed upon him with amaze- 
ment as they would gaze upon a comet. While 
the latter, in the silence of his closet was writing 
his immortal dramas, the world was unmindful 
that anything remarkable was being accomphshed, 
and it is said that Johnson, who took the inventory 
of the human intellect of the time, never even men- 
tioned his name. The biography of Napoleon has 
been written and rewritten; read and reread, until 
the history of his exploits is well known by even 
children. Does anybody know anything of the 
biography of Shakespeare? The Shakespearean 
societies have sought for it in vain. Few traces 
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of him can be found by the groves and streams of 
Stratford. The truth is, his life was passed amid 
his glorious thoughts. He, like every other true 
author, lived in a world of thought above the world 
of things. Do you seek for the life of the real 
Shakespeare, you shall find it in his immortal works; 
it was passed with the characters that Uve in his 
dramas; he lived with Richard, Hamlet, Lear, 
Othello, Macbeth; in the stirring scenes of the 
Kings; in the "Tempest" and the "Mid Summer 
Night's dream." And yet will any one say that 
the genius of Shakespeare or the service that he 
did mankind was inferior to that of Napoleon.? 
Other men besides Napoleon have made playthings 
of empires; but who but Shakespeare has conceived 
a Hamlet? Another Napoleon may rise up amid 
the troubled affairs of Europe; but where shall we 
look for another Shakespeare.'* 

So far from receiving the applause due to their 
genius, or the reward due for their services, while 
they have hved, how many, of whom the world 
was not worthy, have passed their days in utter 
obscurity and even contempt. Many of the best 
English authors went through life himgry and 
ragged; and many, whose dust now reposes in West- 
minster Abbey by the side of Kings and heroes, 
led a life of poverty in some garret in Grub street 
or Pater Noster row. Indeed, in all ages, poverty, 
ignominy and contempt has been the fate of au- 
thors. The great Homer was a bhnd beggar, sing- 
ing his divine songs to the rabble that followed 
him in the streets. Horace was a hanger on of the 
rich Maecenas who gave him his daily bread in re- 
turn for his constant flattery. A cheap price to 
pay for the immortality he obtained by being sung 
by so illustrious a bard. Cervantes wrote his 
celebrated romance, within the walls of a prison. 
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Milton received five pounds for the best poem evef^ 
written in any language. You know the fate of 
Burns, of Goldsmith, of Bunyan; and numerous 
others might be mentioned, to whom we might al- 
most apply what Paiil wrote of the prophets : They 
had trial of cruel mockings and scourgings, yea, 
moreover of bonds and imprisonment; they were 
stoned, they were sawn asunder; they wandered 
about in sheep skins and goat skins, being destitute, 
afflicted, tormented. 

After these general remarks, what I have further 
to say of the author, is best arranged under the 
following divisions — 

First, the true principle of his success; second, 
his influence; and third, his fame. 

His success depends upon the truth he has been 
able to express in his writings. Truth is the im- 
mortal element in the production of the author. 
And the author can succeed in the production of an 
enduring work, only by the seizing hold of truths 
and giving them a faithful expression in his words. 
If he has discovered and given to the world a single 
truth, the human soul will lay hold of that truth, 
cherish it and preserve it forever. Indeed the 
great struggle of man, in all his history, has been 
after truth. We have an instinctive love of truth; 
it has been the object of all philosophy from the 
days of Thales to the present time. The mightiest 
intellects of all time have been in quest of it. And 
when it is discovered, the human soul bows down 
before it with profound reverence. It makes little 
diflference in what particular language it may have 
its expression, or what may be the particular style 
of the writer of it. It is as precious, when found 
in the almost forgotten systems of eastern philos- 
ophy as when it reappears, clothed in the beautiful 
drapery of Plato's Greek. It is the same, yester- 
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day, today and forever. Mankind will always by 
necessary law of their being, seek for it, and cry 
Eureka ! when it is found. 

What is the best poetry but a truthful expression 
of the facts of nature and the soul-f* And unless it 
does express these facts, it has not in it the un- 
dying element of song. When we read Homer, do 
we not feel that Achilles, and Hector, Ulysses and 
Patroclus, are real men; and in the moving melody 
of his verse is not nature portrayed with so much 
truthfulness, that it seems hke exhibition and not 
description.? 

This is the secret of the enduring life of the 
Odyssey and the Iliad. And by it, those great 
works of genius shall hve as long as truth, and truth 
is immortal. 

Nature, man, all life and all spirit are the prop- 
erty of the soul. But they are not at its service 
until they be subdued by genius and mastered by 
thought. We look upon this flowing river, these 
mountains ; the shadows that play upon their green 
foliage in summer; the sun rising and falling below 
these eastern and western hiUs, with emotions of 
pleasure. Genius would look upon these same 
scenes, and by the absorbing process of the mind 
take them up into thoughts, and express them in 
words. This is the process, the method of poetry. 

This method seems simple and easy. Why is it, 
then, that you, I and everybody are not poets? 
There is poetry in everything around us. It glows 
within our hearts whenever we look on beauty. 
Do we not know the words of the language and the 
rules of its syntax and prosody, far better than did 
Burns or Bunyan? Why then can Dante and 
Chaucer and Byron and Wordsworth write poetry 
apparently to us as easily as a child may laugh, while 
the moment we attempt it, we fail and despair.? 
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It is because we have not enough of the native, in- 
born, activity of mind to master outward facts and 
make them our own thoughts. Some scene of 
beauty or subhmity may awaken the inward glow 
of poetic feehng; it may seem for the moment as if 
we might abstract that beauty and give it form in 
words; but when we pursue it with the intellect, it 
flees from us, and if we overtake it, it is a Proteus 
with which we shall wrestle in vain. That laughing 
boy chases, over flowery fields, the bubble so beauti- 
ful in the sunlight; but it is so high his little hand 
may not reach it, or if it is caught, it breaks, and 
the treasure is gone. We have been told that 
where the beautiful colors of the rainbow meet the 
green fields, there are treasures untold. But if we 
pursue these delicate colors, we can never overtake 
them. Both emblems these of our attempts at 
poetry. 

Nature has given to but few that extraordinary 
activity of mind which we consider the essential re- 
quisite in the poet. And hence it is that they have 
been always, thought to be inspired. Cicero says 
"the poet is produced by nature herself, is excited 
by an extraordinary power of mind, and, as it were, 
inspired of God." 

If the writer possesses this native activity of soul, 
if he has this divine power to discern truth, the 
words that shall give it utterance are always at his 
command. The great labor of the writer is to know 
and feel. Did Milton ever labor the style of the 
Paradise Lost? In silence and solitude, he brooded 
over the chaos of his thoughts, until he mastered 
those subhme conceptions which shall go down 
thrilling all souls, through all time. He fed on 
thoughts that voluntarily moved harmonious num- 
bers. The truth is the thoughts themselves, as 
soon as they become the property of the soul, exist 
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in their appropriate words. Nature has not made 
us mutes. She has given us the power to express 
all that we know and feel. No man ever yet left 
the world, before he had told every thought and 
emotion. Why, the reason that we can not write, 
humiliating as this reason may be to us, is because 
we are so barren of thought. The humblest of us, 
when some great thought or emotion is controlling 
the soul, can give utterance to that thought or 
emotion, with true eloquence and poetry. When 
anger is reddening in the cheek, how natural are its 
words. Do we stop at such a moment and hesitate 
to invent similes and hyperboles.'' And yet you shall 
look through all the great works of literature to 
find more perfect ones. When the Shakespeare has 
conceived his character under the influence of some 
great passion which has quite overmastered him, 
the words are always ready to speak it forth. Do 
not the words of his characters always most perfect- 
ly become their situation and circumstances? When 
Richard speaks it is always Richard; and when 
Mercutio talks, it is the exhibition of the rashness 
of all rash men. When we read Shakespeare, did 
not our own souls respond to the truthfulness of all 
his men and women, of his pictures of nature and 
hfe, the whole charm of his dramas would be lost. 
The same is true universally. Truth is the only 
enduring element in all written productions. Un- 
less they possess it, unless it illumines every page, 
they can not take hold on the human soul, to de- 
light and improve. The writers of history, of 
biography, of science, of government and law; all 
must equally inscribe what is true, or they fail of 
success. 

I proceed to consider secondly the author's in- 
fluence. 

In nothing are we so Kable to be deceived as in 
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the estimate we make of the influence of individuals 
upon society and the world. It is here, I think that 
we do not generally concede to the author sufficient 
merit. Where a man's acts are attended with 
immediate consequences, adapted to impress them- 
selves upon the senses, as in the subjugation of an 
empire or the discovery of a continent, his influence 
is exhibited, and we cannot mistake it any more 
than we can mistake the influence of the sun, or of 
the tempest that sweeps over the forests. The 
effects produced by the man of thought, by the 
writer, are not so immediate and clearly visible 
upon the surface of things. They lie far down in 
the souls of men, there ever working and producing 
other effects, molding the habits and characters of 
communities, and thus gradually affecting the 
destiny of societies. 

As individuals, do not our lives and conduct de- 
pend in a great measure upon the thoughts that em- 
ploy us in our moments of sohtude, in our social 
and festive gatherings, while we plow, or labor at 
the anvil.'* It is thus that what is thought and 
written by genius in the silence of his chamber, shall 
reappear in the daily conversation in the shop and 
on the farm; it shall thus transform our morals and 
laws; give shape to the institutions of coming times, 
and sway mankind in the future, as with the arm of 
destiny. 

We might almost say that the whole outward 
life and character of any age or country, is but the 
product of its thoughts. Hence he that shall have 
written a successful work, and has thus by his 
thoughts, moved the great mass of thought, has 
exerted an influence which will eventually manifest 
itself in outward and visible forms. Whatever may 
have been the apparent cause of the French Revo- 
lution and the consequences that resulted from it. 
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the eye pf true philosophy must discern it in the 
writings of Voltaire, and the other Encyclopaedists. 
It was the insidious working of those minds, 
through their writings, upon the minds of France 
and Europe that brought about that political con- 
vulsion, like which no other has darkened the pages 
of history. 

It was while reflecting upon the influence of those 
writings on the destiny of Europe, that Carlyle see- 
ing the true power of written thought wrote thus — 
"It is ever to be kept in mind, that not by material, 
but by moral power are men and their actions 
governed. How noiseless is thought! No rolhng 
of drums, no tramp of squadrons, or immeasurable 
tumult of baggage wagons attends its movements. 
In what obscure and sequestered places may the 
head be meditating which is one day to rule with 
more than imperial authority; it will rule not over 
but in all heads, and with its solitary combinations 
of ideas, as with magic formulas, bend the world to 
its will." 

Another forcible illustration of the power of the 
author may be had in the philosophical writings of 
Lord Bacon. It was the publication of these works, 
that gave the human mind the new direction, which 
has resulted in the erection of the modern sciences, 
and the invention of all our modern useful improve- 
ments. The mind of Bacon in his writings, direct- 
ing and stimulating the minds of other men since 
his time, has produced an entire revolution in 
human affairs. And still the impulse he gave the 
human mind is continuing its results in an increas- 
ing ratio, and the influence of that master mind wiU 
go on exerting its resistless sway through all ages 
and all times. 

A writer in a recent number of Blackwood's 
magazine, has represented Voltaire as rising from 
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his grave, to visit the World's Fair at London; and 
with his characteristic levity, sneering at the mod- 
ern improvements that were then discovered to 
him. But as I read that article, it occurred to me 
that the spirit of Lord Bacon was an all pervading 
presence in that exhibition. It was the most 
splendid monument ever erected by the efforts of 
genius, and in all its glory, it was the work of that 
single mind. 

There is a beautiful instance in point in our 
American history. I allude to the influence of the 
writings of Madison, Jay and Hamilton bearing 
upon the pohtical history of the country. Prob- 
ably nothing exerted a greater influence in laying 
broad and deep, in the minds of the American 
people the true foundations of the government, 
than the writings of these men. And to this in- 
fluence must be ascribed, in a great degree, the 
estabhshment of our constitution and the quiet re- 
pose of the states under the general government. 

The late work of Mrs. Stowe is a book of humble 
pretensions, but were it possible for us to measure 
its influence, we might find that there is nothing at 
this moment working upon the minds and hearts of 
the American people with so vital an energy. It 
has met with a success which is almost unparalleled 
in literary history. It has excited the interest, 
and received the praise of every one, no matter in 
what situation or condition of hfe. The polite and 
learned, the grave senator, the boy in the school, 
the hardy frame at the anvil, the deUcate girl in her 
luxurious boudoir, have all been equally deUghted 
and affected by this work. The clamor of the 
voices in its praise in this country, has not died 
away or diminished, before the echo of the same 
applause comes back across the Atlantic and the 
heart of the people of Europe is equally affected 
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with our own. A book so widely read, taking such 
a hold on the thoughts and feehngs of universal 
humanity, whatever lesson it may be designed to 
teach, must have its influence. What this influence 
may be, time alone shall develop. But it is quite 
probable that it will be a silent source of conse- 
quences, about which the future historian shall 
speculate long before he divines their true cause. 
That it is, in reaUty, an anathema against American 
slavery no one can doubt, but how it may ultimate- 
ly affect that institution, we can not tell. One 
thing we well enough understand; that is, a written 
volume, that reaches hold on the thoughts and 
feehngs of humanity, with such a pervading in- 
fluence, must eventuaUy produce, at least, other 
causes which shall in their time, produce open, 
visible effects. 

From these illustrations we see how it is that the 
author exerts his power, and why it is that we are 
apt to under-rate his influence; while at the same 
time we are impressed with the fact, that no other 
class of men can, on so wide a scale, operate on the 
destiny of their race. 

Again it is interesting to contemplate the in- 
fluence of the author upon individual minds. In 
no way does genius do a more beautiful service, 
than by assisting aU other genius. The scholar 
finds all that has been written, treasured up in the 
library pecuharly for himself; and from this source 
he may draw his draughts of wisdom, as from a 
deep, exhaustless fountain. The great souls of 
different ages are brought into intimate commun- 
ion with his own; and through their pages they 
help to make his also a great soul, and to hft him 
up into the clear hght of truth, and if he suffers 
himself to be influenced by them, and follows the 
maxim — 
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"Inter cuncta leges, et percunctabere doctas," 
his mind will be enlarged and refined, and he will 
attain to an intellectual greatness. 

Mr. Hilliard, in his eulogy upon Daniel Webster 
alluded very beautifully to the influence of rocky 
New England and the granite mountains of his 
native state, in training and disciplining that hardy 
intellect. Those scenes might have had their in- 
fluence in producing that indomitable energy of 
character which he ever evinced; but it was, after 
all, from his library that he derived that fertihty of 
wisdom which was the predominant quaUty of his 
greatness. The volumes of the great masters of 
thought in the present and past constantly en- 
circled him; and they poured in upon his soul a 
flood of hght, and probably more than all other 
causes combined, contributed to make Mr. Web- 
ster the great man he certainly was. 

But we shall not obtain a full appreciation of the 
author's influence, unless we consider also its per- 
petuity. We have already intimated that a suc- 
cessful hterary production contains within it the 
principle of perpetual hfe. Its influence, unlike 
the influence of any other work, abideth always. 

There is no more subhme thought, than that of 
the great literary works of antiquity coming down 
through successive centuries, ever dehghting the 
heart of man, and influencing his destiny. Since 
Homer and Plato wrote, successive empires have 
risen and fallen, languages have been produced and 
forgotten; in short, time and the passions of men 
have swept everything but the productions of the 
writer into oblivion; but still the written works of 
these men have come down untarnished by age, 
their beauty undimmed, their influence undimished. 
In the dark ages when ignorance settled down on 
mind like night, the works of those old authors, en- 
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tombed in the silent cloisters of the monastery, were 
still the study and delight of the rehgious monk; 
and on the dawning of another civilization, the 
works of these same authors, come forth from their 
graves and exert their influence on every feature 
of society. They control the laws, help to produce 
the art, change the form of rehgion, and infuse 
themselves into the language. And afterwards, 
they continue down to the present moment, con- 
stantly influencing the thoughts of all nations, 
molding the tastes of other writers to their own 
standard of beauty and constituting a great por- 
tion of what is now excellent and beautiful in 
Uterature and language, in philosophy, in art, in 
rehgion and law. 

Thus far, I have alluded chiefly to those authors 
who are so eminently illustrious that their influence 
can never be forgotten, and their fame never di- 
minished or obscured by time. The Platoes and 
Bacons in philosophy, the Miltons and Chaucers 
in poetry, the Livys and Humes in history, the 
Shakespeare in drama and the Scotts in romance, 
will always continue their influence, and receive 
the admiration and applause due to their command- 
ing genius. There is httle danger that these great 
hghts will ever grow dim, or cease to draw to them 
the fixed and admiring gaze of men. But what 
shall we say of the long catalogue of humbler au- 
thors.? Shall we condemn them altogether.'* No 
doubt there are many, whose insipid verse or 
tasteless prose merits the silence and contempt 
with which they are received; and no small portion 
of the abundant literature of our own day is written 
only for oblivion. 

But are there not innumerable authors of humble 
pretensions, who do not write, perhaps, for im- 
mortality, and whose influence is not so widely 
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apparent, who still beautify and enrich our litera- 
ture, and render us, if not so eminent at least as 
beautiful and indispensable a service? Shall we 
despise, or less esteem the stars, because we are 
illumined through the day by the full orbed sun? 
Could we part with the flowers, although they 
bear no fruit? Shall we murmur at the delicately 
tinted cloud in the west, because it warms us not 
Uke the sun? 

The hght and transient literature is truly the 
stars, the flower and cloud. They serve the same 
purpose in literature that their emblems do in 
nature. When the student is wearied with gazing 
on the blazing splendor of the works of the more 
illustrious authors, or with gathering the rich fruits 
of wisdom which they furnish him, what rest and 
dehght does he find in reading the pages of the more 
humble writers. At such an hour would he ex- 
change the dream life of Tk Marvel for the best 
drama of Shakespeare; the dreamy essays of Charles 
Lamb, for the sohd philosophy of Locke; or the 
natural birdlike melody of Mrs. Osgood's poetry 
for the sonorous, trumpet-like music of Milton. 
And further than thus contributing to his dehghts, 
it can not be denied that they also cultivate the 
imagination, adorn the mind, and greatly assist in 
enriching the soul, and making it the well cultured 
garden which should produce the beautiful flowers 
as well as substantial fruit. They contribute large- 
ly to the beauty and elegance of life; and it is a 
great practical truth that beauty, in whatever form 
it may be presented to the human soul, whether it 
be in outward, external nature, in human character, 
in art, or be addressed to the imagination in Utera- 
ture, always exerts a powerful influence to elevate 
and reflne, to purify and bless. As the dews of 
evening pervade the fields, noiselessly doing their 
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beneficent work, so does the influence of beautiful 
thoughts pervade the soul, as powerful to cheer, to 
revive and bless. 

A few words respecting the author's fame. In 
most cases this has been his only reward. Few 
authors like Scott and Byron, have had the good 
fortune to sell their works for anything like a full 
compensation for their toil. They have not labored, 
like most men, for the gold that perished with 
the using. Although in hfe they have often been 
unhonored and unknown, although obscurity and 
contempt has too frequently been their lot, yet 
verily they have their reward. This reward is to 
live in their works after they sleep in dust; to hve 
in the memory of the men of all succeeding genera- 
tions, who shall rise up, one after another and call 
them blessed. The fame of the man, who has 
played a distinguished part in the world of action, 
may blaze for a time, with all the glare of a meteor; 
but it is as transient as brilliant. And unless some 
son of genius shall have woven the story of his deeds 
in the golden web of song, time, in its ceaseless 
course, will not bring down his name. But the 
writer in his works, has secured a fame which the 
stream of time can never wear away, which the 
waters of the river of forgetfulness can never de- 
stroy. His name may not be heralded by the loud 
trumpet of Fame; but its memory shall be treasured 
up in the hearts of men, and his fame shall bloom 
as it were an undying flower, above his grave. He 
needs no colossal statue, no marble column, to 
perpetuate his memory. It shall continue in his 
written thoughts long after "time's effacing finger" 
has erased every inscription on bronze or marble, 
and all other traces of his time are buried beneath 
the decay of years. 

Ladies and Gentlemen : What I have said of the 
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author has been spoken in a manner unworthy of so 
exalted and interesting a theme. For truly of all 
men he is most entitled to our gratitude, our affec- 
tion and respect. 

But I can not close this lecture without alluding 
to the important service which the author renders 
his own country. Happy indeed is that nation 
whose thoughts and institutions are commemorated 
by its own literature, the story of whose existence 
is told by its own writers, treasured up in classic 
records, consigned to immortahty. 

And may I not take this occasion to say of our 
country, that through its authors, it is now secur- 
ing a glory which infinitely surpasses, the fame se- 
cured by its greatness, its wealth and power. 

Before the solemn forests of om- country have en- 
tirely disappeared before the expansive energy of 
our people, almost as rapidly as the darkness flies 
westward at the approach of the morning sun, these 
forests in aU their romantic beauty and solemn 
grandeur are enduringly commemorated in the 
classic pages of Cooper and Irving. And has not 
Bryant in his verse, consigned to ever living 
thoughts the wide prairie of the west, and the 
mighty river which hears no sound save its own 
dashings? 

And how often have the indomitable energy of 
American character, the perfection of our govern- 
ment and the glorious sentiment of freedom, been 
spoken by the tongue of eloquence and added to 
our National hterature. 



TASTE* 

TASTE is sometimes used to denote the 
power of judging of the fitness of objects 
to excite emotions of beauty, grandeur and 
sublimity; and sometimes, to denote a 
cultivated susceptibihty to these emotions. For 
the purposes of this essay, I use the word in the 
latter sense, as merely descriptive of a high degree 
of susceptibility to emotions awakened by the 
beautiful, the grand and sublime. 

This susceptibility is of the nature of the human 
mind, and, perhaps, more than anything else ex- 
alts it, and gives evidence of its origin and its des- 
tiny. It reminds us of the glories and joys of our 
first estate, and gives continual promise of the de- 
lights and bhss of our future home. 

This susceptibihty to grateful emotions presents 
a most wonderful fact or phenomenon of mind. 
Scenes and objects in nature, the productions of art 
and literature, and often human character and 
actions, have a strange power to awaken pleasurable 
emotions, and thus to become the sources of in- 
tense delight. It has been designed that we should 
derive enjoyment from this source. For this pur- 
pose, we have been placed in a world of beauty. 
Morning, noon and night follow each other in their 
perpetual circle, attended with varying beauties; 
the morning with its golden light and sparkling 
dews; the noon with its calm sky, so beautiful and 

♦Address to Teachers' Institute. 
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sublime in which the soul may bathe itself; the 
evening with its sunset and its mellow hght, and 
the night with its " brave over-hanging jSrmament ; " 
each exhibits to the man of taste scenes ever vary- 
ing and always beautiful. In the arts, the imagina- 
tion guided by taste, has produced works of power 
many of which are within the reach of every one, 
and from which he may derive exquisite pleasure. 
But all do not possess taste in the same degree, 
and to many there is little power in the beauty 
which nature has spread around, beneath and above 
them to affect the heart. The conceptions of the 
painter, breathing upon the canvas in some form 
of immortal beauty, awaken emotions according 
to the degree of one's taste. So the forms, the 
silent expression of the sculptor's thought, may 
be mute to one, and to another speak like voices 
from eternity. And poetry, the divinest of all the 
arts, gives pleasure only in proportion as taste is 
cultivated. To the man without taste, there is no 
beauty in the setting sun, no sublimity in the rising 
tempest and no grandeur in the changing heavens. 
To him the blue sky, the stars, the murmuring 
breeze, the fields of green and flowers are as though 
they were not. But to him whose taste is culti- 
vated and refined every scene of nature has a voice 
speaking gladness to his heart. It is his, 

"To go abroad rejoicing in the joy 
Of beautiful and well created things; 
To love the voice of waters, and the sheen 
Of silver fountains leaping to the sea; 
To thrill with the rich melody of birds. 
Living their life of music; to be glad 
In the gay simshine, reverent in the storm; 
To feel a beauty in the stirring leaf, 
And find calm thoughts beneath the whispering 
elm." 
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How important then it is to discover upon what 
conditions taste depends, and how it may be cul- 
tivated and improved. Without resort to meta- 
physical learning upon the subject, and without 
any effort to examine philosophically this fact or 
phenomenon of mind, it is sufficient for my purpose, 
if I can exhibit and illustrate some of the common 
circumstances or conditions upon which taste de- 
pends and which tend to its cultivation and im- 
provement. 

And first, taste depends upon knowledge. In 
knowledge I include acquisitions from all different 
sources; from observation and reflection, the com- 
mon intercourse of life, as well as in the schools, 
and from the vast treasures in books. The man 
"who never had a dozen thoughts in all his hfe" 
may possses naturally as great susceptibility to the 
emotions of taste as the most ardent admirer of the 
paintings of a Raphael or the poetic numbers of 
Homer and Milton. But the former is incapable 
of emotions of beauty. 

Knowledge is the mind's food, and by it, it de- 
velops in all its powers. Mental activity is req- 
uisite both for acquiring and retaining knowledge. 
And by activity the mind develops in all its powers. 
The human soul is not a composition of faculties 
independent of each other, but an organism of 
powers depending mutually upon each other, and 
forming a perfect whole. The sensitive faculties 
have a dependence upon the intellectual, and the 
intellectual upon the sensitive. This organism 
must be developed in all its parts, in order to give 
facility and power to any. The reasoning faculties 
require the aid of the imagination, and the imagina- 
tion, in turn, is assisted in its combinations by the 
judgment. There is no way of developing these 
mental faculties but by their constant exercise. 
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Knowledge is the material of mental exercises, and 
without it the intellect cannot acquire strength, and 
the sensibihties of the heart are dead to impressions. 

He who would acquire this mental activity must 
not allow his mental faculties to slumber. He 
must be, at all places and all times, a student. He 
must imbibe knowledge from observation of the 
scenes around him, the great volume of nature, and 
the works of wisdom and of art. And then he 
must exert all his powers of reflection, go over the 
stores of memory, arrange and re-arrange the ma- 
terials it may furnish. In this way the mental 
faculties become active, and the mind obtains a 
culture, which as a general fact, is found to be 
requisite to a cultivated taste. 

Again, taste depends upon association of ideas. 
By this I mean the manner in which ideas are hnked 
together in the mind. There are principles of 
association common to all minds; and through 
these principles, emotions of taste are often excited. 
It is often that some object, or scene in nature, owes 
its whole power to produce emotion to the thought 
or trains of thought which it suggests. The most 
trifling object may thus become capable of thrilling 
the soul with intense emotion. Hence the charm 
of relics, and hence are they so much sought, and 
preserved so sacredly. 

The arts often produce their subhmest effects 
on the soul through these principles. The poet 
often by some turn of expression or allusion, makes 
the chords of association to vibrate in the soul, and 
this produces the noblest emotion. Suppose two 
persons to be standing by the grave of Shakespeare; 
the one entirely unacquainted with the writings 
of the great dramatist, the other familiar with his 
dramas, and a lover of his poetry. How different 
their emotions! Upon the mind of the former 
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there would be no impression, and in his heart no 
emotion; while, by the power of association to the 
mind of the latter would rise, one after another, 
the characters which Shakespeare's genius has 
made to live in his dramas. Hamlet, Leah, Mac- 
beth, Othello, Falstaff, Catharine, Cleopatra, Des- 
demona, Juliet, with all the rapidity of thought, 
woiild crowd on the scene. He would seem to hear 
the difiFerent strains of Shakespeare's poetry, now 
stirring the soul with numbers expressive of all the 
din and clamor of battle, and now dying away in 
the soft whisperings of love, to the music of which 
a harp might sweep pleasantly. 

The mind must be full of ideas, treasured in the 
store house of memory, and so linked together as 
to naturally be suggested. How much a taste for 
literature and high susceptibihty to its pleasures 
depends upon this may be known to every person 
who will take the trouble to perceive and reflect 
upon the source of his pleasures as he reads. Fre- 
quently, the pleasure comes not from the immedi- 
ate thing or thought presented, but from remote 
things and thoughts suggested by it. But it is not 
within the power of the author to give us pleasure 
in this way unless our own minds are thus prepared 
to receive his impressions. The player upon the 
harp touches its strings with skilful fingers; but 
the delicious music comes from its own vibrations. 
So the author "plays upon our heart as on a harp, " 
and often the emotions of delight come more from 
our own thoughts and feelings than from his direct 
power. 

Hence it is that what I have called a Hterary 
taste, (I mean a susceptibility to emotions excited 
by the beauties of literature) is largely the result 
of cultivation. It is not a thing of rapid nor easy 
attainment. It comes from an enlargement and 
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quickening of all mental powers, from attainments 
in knowledge, and its own powers of active opera- 
tion, when acted upon by the genius of the author. 
In order to a taste for the beauties of literature, one 
must be famihar with the scenes of nature, with 
the springs of thought and feeling in the human 
soul, and with literature. 

Whoever will carefully observe the operations of 
his own mind, when any object of beauty or of 
grandeur or subhmity, either in nature or art, is 
present to his view, will find that his emotions are 
more or less affected by the associated ideas that 
are then forced upon him. If the ideas thus 
thronging upon him are the natural suggestions 
of the view, they will enhance his enjoyment. If 
otherwise, they may lessen, or defeat it altogether. 

I remark again, that taste is intimately cormected 
with, and dependent upon, the imagination. This 
faculty has been so often perverted, and hence the 
source of so much mischief, that the term by which 
it is designated has become to many minds suggest- 
ive of a morbid state of the intellect, instead of that 
noblest part of our intellectual being which it de- 
notes. 

As taste is a high degree of susceptibiUty to 
emotions awakened by the beautiful, grand and 
sublime, and the imagination chiefly exercises 
itself in producing forms which possess these quali- 
ties, it is at once perceived how taste and imagina- 
tion mutually aid each other. The imagination, 
uncontrolled by taste, might create ideal forms, 
but they would not be beautiful, and hence could 
not awaken grateful emotions. Unassisted by the 
imagination, taste might be gratified by the real 
objects that exist, but could not attain so noble a 
culture, for the highest forms of beauty are the 
creations of the imagination. 
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Without a cultivated imagination many things 
which are purely objects of taste would have no 
power to produce emotions. In the symbolical arts, 
it is the imagination that interprets the symbols, 
and gives us the conceptions that are represented. 
In poetry this is particularly true. The poet 
represents ideal beauty, grandeur and sublimity 
in language. His imagination creates the scenes 
he would represent. The elements which enter 
into his combinations are derived from nature, the 
higher beauties of art, and from the operations of 
the human soul more thrillingly sublime than any 
of the scenes and operations without. Or as he 
has himself described the process of his own art: 

"The poet's eye, in a fine frenzy rolling. 
Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven. 
And as imagination bodies forth 
The forms of things mJmown, the poet's pen 
Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy nothings 
A local habitation and a name. " 

But these "airy nothings" cannot be enjoyed 
by the reader, unless he possesses a vivid and 
cultivated imagination, which shall interpret the 
symbols of poetry, and recreate in his own mind the 
images to which the imagination of the poet has first 
given ideal being. 

The greatest poets have imposed the greatest 
labor upon the imagination of their readers. No 
one can read the "Paradise Lost," so as to have a 
perception of its beauties and its sublimities, and 
to feel its glories, without the highest efiForts of the 
imagination. The great poet, who 

"fed on thoughts, 
That voluntary move harmonious numbers," 
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rarely gives descriptions of anything. Sometimes 
from a single word, and sometimes from only the 
sound of words, and sometimes from a glimpse of a 
part, with a word and the sound, we are forced, by 
the operation of our own imaginations, to combine, 
"body forth" objects of surpassing beauty, and of 
terrific grandeur. Who hath not seen, as in glorious 
vision, the gate of heaven, through which the angel 
passed ! And yet, Milton has given us nothing by 
way of description but these words, 

"the gate self opened wide. 
On golden hinges turning, as by work 
Divine." 

We have nothing here but the "seK opened 
wide," and "the golden hinges," and the sound of 
the words, but sufficient to put the fancy into play; 
and all the rest is the work of our own imagination. 
In the same way the poet has given us those terrible 
gates of hell. I know nothing in the whole range 
of poetry so terribly subhme. But there is no 
description. We have the word "adamantine," 
and then a glimpse of the "fatal key," and the 
"huge portcullis," the noise of the moving of the 
"intricate wards," and then 

"on a sudden open fly 
With impetuous recoil and jarring sound 
The infernal doors, and on their hinges grate 
Harsh thunder that the lowest bottom shook 
Of Erebus." 

We see; we hear the thunder, and the sound 
seems to have died away, when the reverberations 
come back from those awful depths. The effect 
is produced first by the words imitating sound, 
and the climax reached, by the poet's telling us, 
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after the terrible sounds have had time to die away, 
that the lowest bottom of that terrible abyss 
"shook." 

One may read all this intelligently, and so as to 
understand all that the poet really told us, and see 
nothing sublime, nor feel its awful power. 

In order to appreciate any department of litera- 
ture, and have a taste for its beauties the imagina- 
tion must be cultivated. Almost every ornament, 
with which the writer adorns his style, is addressed 
to this faculty and can be understood and enjoyed 
only by its active exercise. Unless our imagina- 
tions be both quickened and chastened, as we 
walk through the fields of literature, we shall not 
be cooled by its breezes and delighted by its flowers. 
We may improve the intellect, but shall not de- 
hght and adorn the heart. 

In the hours of solitude, in the stillness of the 
night, such an imagination may cause emotions of 
taste. At such an hour when these restless minds 
must be employed in thought, the imagination will 
summon into our presence the beautiful. We shall 
not be alone. 

"Thought shall dig deepest in the night : and 
fancy fly most free." 

The ^olean harp breathed upon by the gales when 
all else is silent, and no strange ear is listening, will 
utter its sweetest tones. So the soul of chastened 
and quick imagination at such an hour will create 
its most witching thoughts. 

I remark again, that purity of morals is an im- 
portant condition of taste. Unless the soul be 
morally pure, and the virtues cultivated, it is im- 
possible to attain and enjoy to a high degree, a 
constantly abiding taste. Agreeably, we find as 
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a fact that very vicious men do lose their love of the 
beautiful, and become incapable of experiencing 
to a high degree the emotions it excites. Vice de- 
grades the soul in all its faculties, and in none more 
than in this. Nature with her various voices 
speaks not in gladness to his heart who has dis- 
obeyed her laws. She hides her face from him 
whose heart is impure, and will not suffer him to 
worship in her temple. 

Avarice, ambition, sensual passions, give no 
room for the play of the gentler emotions. But it 
may be said that many, who have possessed the 
most brilhant genius, and have greatly excelled in 
the arts, have been immoral. A Byron may be 
mentioned, who loved,with a poet's love, the stars, 

"the deep blue sky of Italy," 
"ocean rising beneath him as a steed that knows 
his rider," 

Alps black with the tempest and shaking with 
thunder. But Byron did not derive from this 
source the pure enjoyment which his sensibilities 
might seem to require. Bitter anguish mingled 
always with his emotions. It would be difficult to 
find, among the most exalted and beautiful passages 
of his poetry, a single instance, in which he has not 
uttered, in the same strain that sings his emotion 
of beauty, the sad story of misery. Even Byron 
with his splendid genius could not enjoy the pure 
pleasures of taste. 

"His Goddess, Nature; wooed, embraced, enjoyed. 
Fell from his arms abhorred." 

And, though the richest joys were within his 
grasp, he 
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"Repined and groaned and withered froni the world." 

Often the very scenes and objects of beauty, that 
should delight and gladden the heart, become the 
means of exciting its grief. This Byron has both 
expressed and illustrated in the following stanza 
from his Childe Harold: 

"And slight withal may be the things which bring 
Back on the heart the weight which it would fling 
Aside forever; it may be a soimd; 
A tone of music — Summer's eve — or Spring — 
A flower — the wind — ^the ocean — ^which shall wound, 
Striking the electric chain wherewith we are darkly 
bound." 

The poet Shenstone, has represented the very 
flowers of the garden as wounding and chiding, 
instead of delighting. These are his Unes : 

"As through the garden's flowery walks I stray 
Where bloom the jessamines that could once allure. 
Think not to find delight in us they say. 
For we are innocent, Jessie, we are pmre." 

Socrates called the beautiful, good, and the good, 
beautiful; and Plato identified them, blended them 
into one, and compoimded the two words signifying 
the beautiful and the good into one, Kalos and 
Agathos, and named the one idea Kalokogathon. 
And a great deal of modern speculative thought, 
would appear to resolve all morals into Aesthetics. 
And all art has united, in all time, in giving forms 
of beauty to the good. 

In proportion as you elevate the soul in moral 
purity, must you not conceive of it as surrounded 
with glory? Can the imagination ever sufficiently 
paint the glories of Eden, or the splendors of the 
home of the redeemed? Why do architect, sculp- 
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tor and painter exhaust all art in building and 
adorning the temple? Why hath music exhibited 
her loftiest and grandest power in the anthems of 
praise? Why hath poetry reached her highest 
flights when inspired by the "spirit that from the 
first was present?" Is it not because of the beauty 
of holiness? Is it not because with the highest moral 
purity is associated the most perfect susceptibility 
to emotions of taste? 

It is true, that our goodness, our growth in moral 
purity does elevate and enhance our love for the 
beautiful. And the converse is also true, that our 
cultivation of this love of the beautiful doth restrain 
our passions, subdue inclinations to evil and make 
us better. 

Finally, taste is most cultivated and improved 
by its own exercise. Though it is natural to us, it 
must be quickened, chastened, corrected, and so 
cultivated as to conform to the common standards. 
It comes to its perfection like all our powers more 
than anything else, by its own exercise. The mind 
must accustom itself to the admiration of the beau- 
tiful. And to do this we have to but open our 
eyes. There is no painful strain of attention, no 
reflection or judgment; but the natural gush of 
emotions. What opportunities we have constantly 
about us! Above us are the ever deepening blue, 
the variegated clouds, and the jewels of the night. 
Around and beneath us, are ten thousand forms of 
beauty. We have to but listen, and the many 
tuneful voices of nature greet our ears. The great 
art gallery of nature is always open alike to every 
one of us. 

And then in this age of cheap books and libraries, 
the delightful fields of literature invite us all. ' We 
have not to study ancient or foreign tongues. Nor 
need we many books in order to form and culti- 
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vate a nice taste for literature. It is best ae- 
eomplished by much reading of the few standard 
writers. I should recommend the keeping con- 
stantly at hand a few of the chastest and most 
elegant English authors, such as Addison and our 
inimitable Irving. 

To cultivate this susceptibility to the beautiful 
is an elevating and ennobling employment. It 
largely contributes to our enjoyment. It adorns 
our prosperity and is a solace in adversity. It 
spreads a delightful charm over the humblest 
scenes, and renders the home of the peasant often 
more dehghtful than the palace of kings. It 
lightens our toils, assuages our suflfering, and often 
alleviates our sorrows. Walter Scott, in the midst 
of pain, desired to hear the murmurs of the Tweed, 
and Webster, in his last illness, was soothed by 
listening to the elegy of Gray. And who hath not 
felt his night of sadness and sorrow dispelled by the 
morning with its singing birds, its fragrance and 
flowers. And why, at the grave of the loved and 
lost, do we place the choicest treasures of sculpture, 
and plant upon it the loveliest flowers, and seek to 
make the whole scene to rejoice in the beauties of 
another Eden? Is it not because, amid these 
beauties, the stricken heart finds reUef ? 

And this joy in the beautiful is the common 
blessing of all. Like all of God's richest gifts, it is 
scattered with a liberal hand to all his creatures. 
This joy is ours, now and forever, if we will but 
appropriate it. And as our knowledge increases, 
as our minds become active, as our ideas become 
more and more capable of ready suggestion, as the 
imagination grows more vivid and more chastened, 
as we grow morally purer and better, and as we con- 
tinue to exercise this faculty, to what blessedness 
may we not attain! 
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This subject is of special interest and importance 
to you, pupils in this Normal school, endeavoring 
to find helps to better success. This aesthetic 
culture is a great help to the teacher. He should 
be quick to perceive the beautiful, and to feel its 
dehghts; otherwise, how can he minister to the 
aesthetic nature of the child. These emotions, 
excited by the beautiful, give pleasure at every step 
in the course of education. No subject of study 
is entirely destitute of its proper beauties. And as 
they are discovered and perceived, the pleasurable 
emotion will gush up in the heart. Thus all drudg- 
ery vanishes. Every task is dehghtful; all studies 
are pursued for their own pleasure, a pleasure that 
goes on increasing forevermore. 

In the suburbs of the city of Athens, in the groves 
of the Academy, amidst shaded walks cooled by 
the spray of fountains, where nature and Grecian 
art combined their charms, was the school of 
Plato. He had, in early Ufe, devoted himseU to 
painting, music and poetry; had written epics and 
burned them because they appeared to him un- 
equal to the poems of Homer. He had been a dis- 
ciple of Socrates, and had studied long in the school 
of Pythagoras. He had mastered all knowledge, 
and (as many have thought) had, in Egypt, had 
access to the sacred oracles. He had acquired such 
command of that glorious Attic tongue, that Cicero 
afterwards said of him, that if Jupiter should speak 
in Greek, he would use the language of Plato. 
Hither thronged the noble and ingenuous youths 
of Greece. Here they listened to the teachings of 
the great master. And as their souls became 
elevated by his rhetoric and eloquence, they were 
more entranced by the beauties of philosophy, than 
by the glorious architecture, paintings and statues, 
that graced and adorned that marvelous city. 



MILTON'S CONCEPTION OF WOMAN 

As seen in the Character of Eve, shown in Books III 
and IV of " The Paradise Lost. " 

MILTON had no genius for dramatic 
representation. His characters are not 
distinctly drawn; nor are they con- 
tinuous and the same throughout the 
poem. Even in the "Comus" and the "Samson," 
dramas in form and actually represented as such, 
the characters are few, and are never distinct to 
the imagination of the reader. In "Comus" we 
have the attendant spirit and the nymph Sabrina, 
mysterious agencies, without personahty, the Lady 
and her two brothers, and Comus the son of Circe 
and Bacchus. The lady, who would be the prin- 
cipal character if it were a real drama, is never real 
to the reader, but only an ideality, about which to 
indulge the poet's lyrical rhapsodies. She has no 
character at all. There is nothing in choral song 
to equal the tributes here made to chastity or "true 
virginity." The speeches of the brothers and of 
the lady herself are "majestic sohloquies; and he 
who reads them will be enraptured with their 
eloquence, their sublimity, and their music. " But 
in the lady herself we discover nothing of this 
transcendent virtue. She is, so far as we can per- 
ceive, quite as likely to fall as any other. We are 
elevated and dehghted with the contemplation of 
"divine philosophy," and find it "musical as is 
Apollo's lute;" but we see nothing charming in the 
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lady herself. How different are the characters of 
the real dramatist! Here we have 

"Juliet leaning 
Amid her window-flowers, sighing — ^weaning 
Tenderly her fancy from its maiden snow" — 

"The silver flow 
Of Hero's tears, the swoon of Imogen, 
Fair Pastorella in the bandit's den;" 

and instead of a glorious hymn to chastity and 
true virginity, we have the "Miranda" of the 
"Tempest," whose purity would have withstood 
the "mighty art" of Comus, and "His orient 
liquor in a crystal glass. " Shakespeare prates not 
of chastity, but shows us the real Valeria, 

"The moon of Rome, chaste as the icicle. 
That's curded by the frost of purest snow. 
And hangs on Dian's temple." 

If Milton's characters are thus indistinct and 
unreal in his dramas, so much the more are they 
such in the great Epic, the Paradise Lost. As he 
sang 

" Of man's first disobedience, and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world, and all our woe, " 

it was impossible to introduce into the poem, as 
hving and acting, any other human characters 
than our two first parents, Adam and Eve. Though 
they are the only human characters introduced into 
the poem, and their "disobedience" is the great 
event in it, they do not appear at all until in the 
Fourth Book; and their actions, characters and 
hves, are inconsiderable parts of the grand poem. 
The principal characters are. supernatural; angels 
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and fallen angels. In the portrayal of these Mil- 
ton exhibited his peculiar and extraordinary genius. 
Here it was the very want of clear and distinct 
portraiture that gave most excellence to these 
creations. To quote from Macaulay: "The spirits 
of Milton are unlike those of almost all other 
writers. His fiends, in particular, are wonderful 
creations. They are not metaphysical abstrac- 
tions. They are not wicked men. They are not 
ugly beasts. They have no horns, no tails, none 
of the fee-faw-fum of Tasso and Klopstock. They 
have just enough in common with human nature 
to be intelligible to human beings. Their charac- 
ters are, like their forms, marked by a certain dim 
resemblance to those of men, but exaggerated to 
gigantic dimensions and veiled in mysterious 
gloom." Satan has no regular form or shape. 
Sometimes he hes stretched out on the flood like 
an island, and again he towers hke Tenneriflfe or 
Atlas, his stature reaches the sky, "and on his 
crest sits horror plumed." Thus indistinct and 
variable in form were the good spirits he has de- 
scribed. The completest description we have in 
the poem of any of the spirits, good or bad, is that 
of Raphael, as flying from heaven, he lighted on 
the Eastern cliff of Paradise. 

"He lights and to his proper shape returns 
A seraph winged; six wings he wore to shade 
His lineaments, divine; the pair that clad 
His shoulders broad, came mantling o'er his breast. 
With regal ornament; the middle pair 
Girt like a starry zone his waist, and round 
Skirted his loins and thighs with downy gold 
And colors dip't in heaven; the third his feet 
Shadowed from either heel with feathered mail. 
Sky tinctured grain. Like Maia's son he stood 
And shook his plumes, that heavenly fragrance filled 
The circuit wide. " 
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In the Third Book, after the poet's apostrophe 
to Light, and prayer that it might shine inward, to 
irradiate the mind, so it might see and tell of things 
invisible to mortal sight, we have the exalting con- 
verse between the Almighty Father and His only 
Son, "radiant image of his Glory." They be- 
hold our first parents 

"In the happy garden placed 
Reaping immortal fruits of joy and love. 
Uninterrupted joy, unrivalled love 
In blissful solitude. " 

The Father foretells the fall, and restoration is 
promised because it was induced by the temptation 
of Satan. In this book the new created pair are 
not in any way perceived by the reader, or described 
by the poet. They are seen only by the Almighty 
and His Son, as from Heaven's high throne they 
siu"vey "hell and the gulf between" and Satan 
coasting the wall of Heaven, on his way to Eden. 
This book may therefore be dismissed, as showing 
nothing whatever of the character of Eve. 

It is in Book Four, that the poet brings us to the 
border of Eden, and shows us the "dehcious 
paradise, " the garden in the East of Eden planted. 
The imagination of the reader can never fully 
realize the poet's conception of Eden and the gar- 
den therein. The magnificence of the region, and 
the glories and beauties of the garden, are beyond 
the powers of the reader to conceive. 

In the midst of the scene the poet first introduces 
the pair. 

"Two of far nobler shape erect and tall, 
Godlike erect, with native honor clad. 
In naked majesty seemed lords of all, 
And worthy seemed; for in their looks divine. 
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The image of their glorious maker shone, 
Truth, wisdom, etc.," 

"though both 
Not equal, as their sex not equal seemed, 
For contemplation he, and valor formed; 
For softness she, and sweet attractive grace; 
He for God only, she for God in him; 
His fair large front and eye sublime declared 
Absolute rule; and hyacinthine locks 
Round from his parted forelocks manly hung 
Clustering, but not beneath his shoulders broad; 
She, as a veil down to the slender waist 
Her xmadomed golden tresses wore, 
Dishevel'd, but in wanton ringlets wav'd. 
As the vine curls her tendrils, which implied 
Subjection, but required with gentle sway. 
Yielded with coy submission, modest pride. 
And sweet reluctant, amorous delay. " 

"So passed they naked on, nor shimned the sight 
Of God or Angel, for they thought no iU. 
So hand in hand they passed, the loveUest pair 
That ever since in love's embraces met, 
Adam, the goodliest man of men since bom 
His sons, the fairest of her daughters Eve. " 

There under delightful shade, 
And by a pearly fountain, they 

"Sat them down." 

"On the soft downy bank damasked with flowers," 

to their supper. 

"Nor gentle purpose, nor endearing smiles 
Wanted, nor youthful daUiance. " 

About them frisking play all beasts, hons, bears, 
tigers, ounces, pards, the elephant, the serpent and 
others; the sun went down, and the stars that usher 
evening rose. The envy of Satan, who has been 
gazing long on the scene, is provoked, and he vents 
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his spite in soliloquy. In it, he thus speaks of the 
new created pair. 

"Creatijres of other mould, earth-bom, perhaps 
Not spirits, yet to heavenly spirits bright 
Little inferior; whom thy thoughts pursue 
With wonder, and could love, so lively shines 
In them divine resemblance, and such grace 
The hand that formed them on their shape hath 
poured. " 

He is urged on by the very beauty of the scene, 
and the joys of all, to accomplish his purpose of 
revenge, and assumes the shape of various beasts, 
to draw nearer unobserv'd, so he may seize the 
pair, griped one in each paw. 

Having finished their supper, the dialogue be- 
tween Adam and his fair spouse begins. Adam ex- 
plains how good and free and Uberal as well as in- 
finite must be the Power that made them, and 
placed them in this dehcious Paradise, requiring 
only the single service not to taste 

"that only tree 
Of knowledge, planted by the tree of life. " 

He concluded by exhorting Eve not to think hard 
of this requirement, implying, as seems to the 
reader, that he already began to suspect she might 
be needful of such exhortation. Why begin to 
exhort to obedience, unless he had already begun 
to perceive signs of her erring? 

And we have to conclude that Adam did not ex- 
hort too soon, but rather trusted her too much, 
after he heard her reply, and saw her the woman 
the poet has conceived. 

"0 thou for whom 
And from whom I was formed, flesh of thy flesh, 
And without whom am to no end, my guide 
And head, what thou hast said is just and right. 
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For we to Him indeed all praises owe. 
And daily thanks; I chiefly who enjoy 
So far the happier lot, enjoying thee 
Pre-eminent by so much odds, while thou 
Like consort to thyself canst nowhere find. 
That day I oft remember, when from sleep 
I first awaked, and found myself reposed 
Under a shade on flowers, much wondering where 
And what I was, whence thither brought, and how. 
Not distant far from thence a murmuring soimd 
Of waters issued from a cave, and spread 
Into a liquid plain, then stood immoved, 
Pm-e as the expanse of heaven; I thither went 
With unexperienced thought, and laid me down 
On the green banks, to look into the clear 
Smooth lake, that to me seemed another sky. 
As I bent down to look, just opposite 
A shape within the watery gleam appeared. 
Bending to look on me; I started back. 
It started back, but pleased I soon returned. 
Pleased it returned as soon with answering looks 
Of sympathy and love; there I had fixed 
Mine eyes till now, and pined with vain desire. 
Had not a voice thus warned me; what thou seest. 
What there thou seest, fair creature is thyself. 
With thee it came and goes, but follow me. 
And I wiU bring thee where no shadow stays 
Thy coming, and thy soft embraces, he 
Whose image thou art, him thou shalt enjoy 
Inseparably thine. 

What could I do 
But follow straight invisibly thus led? 
Till I espied thee, fair indeed and tall. 
Under a plantain, yet methought less fair. 
Less winning soft, less amiably mild. 
Than that smooth watery image; back I turned 
Thou following cryest aloud, Return, fair Eve, 
Whom flyest thou? Whom thou fly'st of him thou art. 
His flesh, his bone, to give thee being lent 
Out of my side to thee, nearest my heart 
Substantial life, to have thee by my side 
Henceforth an individual solace dear; 
Part of my soul, I seek thee, and thee claim 
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My other half; with that thy gentle hand 
Seized mine; I yielded, and from that time see 
How beauty is excelled by manly grace 
And wisdom, which alone is truly fair. " 

Saying this, the poet adds: 

"With eyes 
Of conjugal attraction unreproved. 
And meek surrender, half embracing leaned 
On our first father; half her swelling breast 
Naked met his, under the flowing gold 
Of her loose tresses hid; he in delight 
Both of her beauty and submissive charms 
Smiled with superior love, as Jupiter 
On Juno smiles, when he impregns the clouds 
That shed May flowers; and pressed her matron lip 
With kisses pure." 

Nothing so much excited the envy of Satan as 
this exhibition. He had been near, and had heard 
the conversation, and seen the bhssful pair. From 
what he heard and saw, he instantly planned their 
destruction by eating of the forbidden fruit. 

If Adam had begun to see the woman's weakness, 
and to warn and exhort because of it, so much the 
more had Satan perceived it and become assured 
how easy it was to seduce her to disobedience. 

Now night comes on, and the poet describes its 
approach in his happiest manner. See how Milton, 
by a few strokes of his mighty pencil, forces on the 
imagination the exquisite beauty of Paradise from 
sunset till night had fully come. 

"Now came still evening on, and twilight gray 
Had in her sober livery all things clad; 
Silence accompanied, for beast and bird. 
They to their grassy couch, these to their nests 
Were slunk, all but the wakeful nightingale; 
She all night long her amorous descant sxmg. 
Silence was pleased; now glowed the firmament. 
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With living Sapphires; Hesperus that led 
The starry host rode brightest; till the moon, 
Rising in cloudy majesty, at length 
Apparent queen imveiled her peerless light. 
And o'er the dark her silver mantle threw. " 

Then Adam suggests to Eve that hke all the 
rest, they need repose, and talks to her of the 
morrow's work in the garden. 

"To whom thus Eve, with perfect beauty adorned. 
My author and disposer, what thou bidst 
Unargued I obey; so God ordains; 
God is thy law, thou mine; to know no more 
Is woman's happiest knowledge and her praise, 
With thee conversing I forget all time; 
All seasons and their change, all please alike. " 

She thus speaks of the sweetness of the several 
changes of the day, from morn to night, but 

"Neither breath of mom" 

"nor rising sun" 
"nor herb, fruit, flower" 
"nor fragrance after showers; 
Nor grateful evening mild, nor silent night 
With this her solemn bird, nor walk by noon. 
Or glittering starlight, without thee is sweet. 
But wherefore all night shine these, for whom 
This glorious sight when sleep hath shut all eyes." 

Adam rephes and instructs the simple over- 
artless girl in much astronomy and chemistry, and 
the mysteries of science; and taking on the airs 
of philosopher and religious enthusiast wastes upon 
her ear these glowing meditations : 

"Nor think though men were none 
That heaven womd want spectators, God want praise." 
"Millions of spiritual creatures walk the earth," 
"Unseen both when we wake and when we sleep. " 
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"All these with ceaseless praise his works behold." 

"Both day and night." 

"Celestial voices in the midnight air" 

"Singing their great Creator." 

"And lift our thoughts to heaven!" 

What more they say the poet does not tell us, 
but hand in hand they pass on to their bhssful 
bower. 

Here is described with a luxuriance of fancy which 
no poet but Milton ever possessed, the bower where 

"Espoused Eve decked first her nuptial bed," 

when she was brought to Adam 

" in naked beauty more adorned 
More lovely than Pandora whom the Gods 
Endowed with all their gifts. " 

After a brief adoration of their Maker, they 
retire. Nothing more is shown of Eve in this 
Book. 

The poet having put the lovers to sleep in this 
dehghtful bower, proceeds at once to the arrest of 
Satan, who is found by the searching angels, "squat 
hke a toad" at the ear of Eve. He is transformed 
to his real shape by the touch of the spear of 
Ithuriel, then he is brought to Gabriel and the 
conversation between these two foUows, in which 
both are seized with awful rage, and "dreadful 
deeds might have ensued," and the wreck of all 
things been, if God had not hung forth in heaven 
his golden scales. 

"The fiend looked up and knew 
His mounted scale aloft; no more, but fled 
Murmuring; and with him fled the shades of night." 
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The subject confines us to the conception of 
woman in Eve as shown here in the Fourth Book. 
Up to this time she is unaflFected by the insinuations 
and suggestions of Satan while she slept, or by 
their influence as she meditated them in her daily 
work. In the warmth of the poet's imagination, 
he has given us here in Adam a real Puritan of his 
time, somewhat exaggerated it is true, but a man 
of sturdy character, intelhgent and fuU of the re- 
ligious enthusiasm of the time. He would have 
appeared prominent and well as leader in the army 
of Cromwell, or in the Court that sent Charles I. 
to the block. But there is nothing Puritanic in the 
conception of Eve. She is the natural child of the 
poet's enthusiasm. The elements that compose 
her come not from his memory of the ancient 
classics. She is not a Roman, Grecian or Hebrew 
woman, nor is she derived from the ancient mythol- 
ogy. Later on in the poem, she becomes from time 
to time a diflferent woman altogether, and never is 
she exactly the same. 

In 1643 Milton had married Mary Powell, whose 
father was a zealous royahst; and she, no doubt, 
was a lively girl, accustomed to gay life, and prob- 
ably was in beauty and conduct much like his 
conception of Eve in this book. Certain it is that 
after a short honeymoon, in which Milton, hke his 
Adam, exhibited his suspicion, chided her, and 
exhorted her to obedience, and showed his love for 
her by smihng on her as "Jupiter on Juno smiled," 
she got very tired of his conceit and Puritanic 
manners, and left him, going back to the gaities 
of the wives and daughters of the old cavahers of 
the period. Milton endeavored, by letters and 
remonstrances, for the whole summer, to persuade 
her to return. It was all without success. Not 
till he had given signs that his resentment had over- 
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come his love for her, did she relent. When, how- 
ever, she thought he was about to bestow his affec- 
tions on another, she suddenly appeared, uninvited, 
threw herself at Milton's feet, and implored his 
forgiveness. The poet was no doubt passionately 
fond of her. At the writing of the Paradise Lost 
he was married to his third wife. He had deeply 
studied the Scriptures, by way of preparation for 
this work. His mind was full to overflowing with 
the literatures of Greece and Rome, and especially 
the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments. 
And almost everywhere the poem is radiant with 
allusions to and illustrations from these. But they 
help him not here in the conception of our first 
mother. She is the offspring of the memory of 
Mary Powell, the gay daughter of the EngUsh 
magistrate. It has been suggested that the scene 
of reconcihation after the act of disobedience de- 
scribed in Book X, when Eve throws herself at the 
feet of Adam and so passionately begs his forgive- 
ness, is a picture of his own Mary moving him by 
her beauty and tears to forgive. So it may be 
that the Eve of the Fourth Book, as seen for a 
single day and night, before any evil suggestion 
from Satan, was the very Mary of his youthful love. 
Afterwards he contrasts her with the goddesses on 
Mt. Ida, who gave their charms to Paris, and hkens 
her to "Wood-nymph hght," "Oread or dryad," 
"or of Delia's train, " 

"but Delia's self 
In gait surpassed, and goddess-like deport, 
Though not as she with bow and quiver armed. " 

But when she first bursts from the poet's heated 
imagination, that "fine frenzy" that was "bodying 
forth" the Eden, the deUcious Paradise within it, 
and the nuptial bower in the midst of the garden, 
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she came the simple, artless girl, frivolous, uncul- 
tured in mind, but lovely in form and glowing in 
native beauty. Such was the Amy Robsart whom 
Scott has shown us in " Kenilworth, " waiting her 
lordly lover's coming, and as she hears the sounds of 
his approach, exclaiming " It is my Dudley ! Every 
sound of his horse's hoof is a note of lordly music! " 

It is strange indeed that in Milton's very first 
conception of Eve, among the first prattle she 
makes to Adam, she would tell him how on her 
first coming to herself, the very first act she could 
remember was her running instinctively to the 
placid water for a mirror, and thus she surveyed, 
and had a perfect consciousness of, aU her charms. 

At the time of this writing, Milton was grown old 
and blind. His sightless orbs roll in vain, and find 
no dawn. They are turned inward, and behold 
only the creations of his own imagination. These 
creations compose the Paradise Lost. Or to use 
his own description of his art, he 

"fed on thoughts that voluntary move, 
Harmonious numbers." 

Thus out of the intensity of his thoughts, come 
all his voluntary numbers. When he was in the 
act of thus creating the garden and the nuptial 
bower, the Eve we are considering, came with the 
rest of the delightful imagery, his own love as she 
was when he brought her from her home, from the 
marriage altar, and as she was during the month 
she endeavored to subject herself to the tutoring 
and disciphne, as well as the Jove-Uke caresses, of 
her Puritan husband. There is nothing here of 
the second wife or of the third. In the heat of these 
imaginings, neither of them were present. The Eve 
of the garden was not suggested by their memory. 
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His second wife is celebrated in that memorable 
sonnet: 

"Methought I saw my late espoused saint 
Brought to me, like Alcestis, from the grave;" 

"Came vested all in white, pure as her mind; 
Her face was veiled, yet to my fancied sight. 
Love, sweetness, goodness in her person shined 
So clear, as in no face with more delight; 
But O! as to embrace me she inclined 
I waked, she fled, and day brought back my night. " 

Now when Milton came to re-create our first 
mother, in purity and innocence, it is remarkable 
that he did not conceive her in the character of his 
second rather than his first wife. She would then 
have been more of the saint than she seems. Satan 
would have had more of a match in the encounter 
at the tree of knowledge. Indeed, it seems rather 
of a fault in the poet, that for original innocence we 
have in Eve so much of the sinner and so little of 
the saint. Though young in years, she was old in 
vanity, when she made the placid lake her mirror, 
and spoke of her beauties and charms to her hus- 
band. It was a great waste of material to bring up 
from the deep the foremost devil for her seduction, 
when we know that the least could so easily have 
seduced her, notwithstanding the extraordinary 
counsels and forewarnings of her husband and even 
the angel Raphael. 

As to the conception of her beauties, physically 
considered, without reference to her character, it is 
impossible to say but little. The nude in art is 
beyond the knowledge of most of us. We are so 
accustomed to draperies and dress, that we have 
no taste for female loveUness without. Her golden 
hair impresses us most; its color and volume, and 
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the way she wore it, not parted in the middle and 
thrown back down her shoulders. 

"She as a veil down to the slender waist. 
Her unadorned golden tresses wore, 
Dishevel'd, but in wanton ringlets waved." 

And again we have the 

"flowing gold 
Of her loose tresses. " 

Had Milton lived in our day, when so much of 
higher education is expected in woman, the Eve of 
Paradise would be altogether a different creation. 
As in conformity to the scriptural representations, 
she must be without garment, either outer or 
under, he could not have shown the hteral "blue 
stocking. " But in place of it he could and would 
have shown it in her speech and conduct. 

In conclusion it is most respectfully recommend- 
ed that the poem be amended by substituting for 
the Eve of the great epic, a woman of more modern 
times, having the same golden tresses, with the 
same wanton ringlets. She may be no more of a 
saint than her predecessor. But by all means 
have her educated by the most approved "higher 
education" of this last decade of the nineteenth 
century. Then other parts of the poem must be 
re-written to correspond. The long winded grand- 
iloquent speeches of Adam must be shortened, and 
wide space given for the long and eloquent an- 
swers of the new Eve. New shapes and new con- 
trivances must be invented for the great arch 
fiend. The conversation between him and the 
woman at the tree would all have to be revised. 
The woman would at last yield, and the apple be 
eaten; but not until after several discomfitures of 
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the devil. Indeed, unless he should be made to 
return to the combat with greater vigor, and Math 
more ingenuity and power, the great enemy would 
be driven from the garden, and the victory would 
be on the side of the woman. 



REMINISCENCES* 

A FEW days ago I happened to see a news- 
paper notice of the recent death of the 
Rev. Daniel T. Fiske. He had passed a 
long, useful and uneventful life as a cler- 
gyman in an eastern city, and had just now died of 
extreme old age. He was my instructor in Latin 
for two years when a boy fitting for college. I 
had not seen his face, nor had he been but rarely 
in my memory, for almost sixty years. Yet when 
I read of his decease, there came back to my mem- 
ory, with extraordinary vividness, the old recita- 
tion room; the face of the teacher, the scholars 
in the class; and I seemed to hear again the old 
famihar voices, telhng how Caesar, "the foremost 
man of all the world," carried on the Gallic war; 
and rendering into English the swelhng sentences 
of Cicero consigning to eternal infamy Catihne 
and his associates; and unfolding and explaining 
the beauties and lofty thoughts of the great Epic 
poet. I beheld again the fleet of Aeneas, composed 
of many ships, after the sack of Troy, with quiet 
sea and favorable winds, tending toward Italy. 
I saw them scattered and wrecked by the awful 
storm, and tossed upon the shore of Carthage. 
There the greatness of the hero of the poem is first 
seen, as he encourages the men, raises their sink- 
ing spirits, and assures them that a day will come 
when it will dehght them to remember these mis- 

*Delivered at Annual Banquet Lawrence Co. Bar, • 
144 
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fortunes; "et haec olim meminisse juvabit. " And 
so, my brethren of the bar, we begin in our youth 
to learn, that reminiscences of our labors, trials, dis- 
couragements and adversities give us more pleasure 
than those of our most fortunate and prosperous 
days. As Bacon says: "It was a high speech of 
Seneca, after the manner of the Stoics, that the 
good things that belong to prosperity are to be 
wished, but the good things that belong to ad- 
versity are to be admired": — "the virtue of pros- 
perity is temperance; the virtue of adversity is 
fortitude, which in morals is the more heroical 
virtue. " 

Again I remembered how Aeneas, with the 
Sibyl for his guide, descended to the world below; 
how easy is always the descent to Avernus, and how 
hard to retrace one's steps; how the hero passed 
from scene to scene until at length the cursed gates 
were opened, creaking on their sounding hinges, 
and he saw the awful depths of Tartarus, and the 
horrid punishments of the wicked. And let us 
never forget that, among those most doomed and 
damned, were they who on earth had corruptly 
made and changed the laws of their country for 
gain, and they who had deceived and defrauded 
their chents. 

Our profession had been long before this greatly 
magnified in this country. In 1775, Burke, in his 
great speech on conciliation with America, men- 
tions the number, power and influence of the pro- 
fession as a principal obstacle to the subjection of 
the colonies by arms. "In other countries the 
people, more simple, judge of an ill principle in 
government only by an actual grievance; here 
they anticipate the evil, and judge of the pressure 
of the grievance by the badness of the principle. 
They augur mis-government at a distance, and 
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snuff the approach of tyranny in every tainted 
breeze. " And in all the colonies, and afterwards, 
in all the states, the legal profession became most 
renowned in Philadelphia and Pennsylvania. And 
this is probably owing to the peaceful character 
of the Quakers; for the laws have most flourished 
in times of profound peace. This was the case in 
Rome, first under the reign of Numa PompiUus, 
and long after under that of the great Augustus, at 
both which times the temple of Janus was closed, 
and grim visaged war within sat on his arms, 
bound with a hundred brazen chains. 

I commenced the study of law in 1850, in the 
city of Auburn, New York. At this time the sew- 
ing machine, the type-writer, the telephone, the 
phonograph, the ocean cable, the use of electricity 
for either light or power, the automobile, and 
many other modern inventions, had not been even 
dreamed of. The lawyers, it seems to me now, 
were gentlemen of pecuUar refinement, of kindly 
manners, and possessed of great gentihty. I was 
in the office of a law firm the senior of which was 
then the leader of the bar. I have never seen a 
lawyer so busy, always in the hbrary preparing his 
briefs, when not in consultation with his cUents or 
in the trial of a cause. On Sundays, after his 
dinner he came down to the office, and there, while 
he smoked one cigar after another, he entertained 
his students by his talk, for hours, on every con- 
ceivable subject. We once missed him from the 
office for two days, and some of us saw him at a 
very late hour at one of the taverns, half seas 
over with an old friend whom we did not know. 
But we learned next day that the stranger was his 
old friend, Louis Gaylord Clarke, then the famous 
wit and editor of the Knickerbocker Magazine. 

Just across the narrow hall was the office of 
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Seward & Blatchford, William H. Seward then 
U. S. Senator, and afterwards the Great Secretary, 
and Samuel Blatchford then rising into eminence as 
a patent lawyer and afterwards a Judge of the U. 
S. Court in the city of New York. The former 
partner and father-in-law of Mr. Seward, Judge 
Miller, was still living but old and totally blind, 
and one of our students supported himself by going 
up to his house and reading to him the morning 
papers. This was the exciting time when there 
was passed by Congress the Great Compromise of 
1850, which postponed secession and the civil war 
for ten years. I remember that a nephew of Mr. 
Seward brought home from Washington the orig- 
inal manuscript of the great speech on the ad- 
mission of California to the Union. I wish you all 
could read again the speech and see the natural 
and elegant style, the purity of the words and the 
easy flow of the periods; and then could see the 
manuscript as I saw it, and see with what labor it 
had been written, as evidenced by the erasures and 
interlineations . 

Another celebrity was Judge Conklin, author of 
the work on Admiralty, then U. S. district judge, 
and father of the after distinguished U. S. Senator, 
Roscoe Conldin. He resided on the shore of the 
lake, a mile from the city, and was driven into his 
chambers every morning by his coachman. He 
was of venerable age, neat in person, clean and 
faultless in dress, graceful and perfectly natural 
in his manners, and of so kindly nature and ways 
that he seemed to me then as the perfection of the 
true gentleman. I remember, on one occasion, 
he came into our office, and found only students in. 
One of them happened to have in his hand a 
duelhng pistol of the old style, and of excellent 
quaUty. He took it from the young man, ex- 
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amined it carefully, expressed his great pleasure in 
knowing we were practising marksmanship, an 
accomplishment which every gentleman should 
have, and was much grieved that the accomplish- 
ment was becoming obsolete. If you had seen and 
heard him, you would look upon the duel not as a 
reUc of barbarous times, but rather as an incident 
of a higher and better civilization. 

I completed the usual course of law studies at 
Warren, Pennsylvania, and was admitted to the 
bar of that county in June, 1853. My preceptor 
was Samuel P. Johnston, then eminent in the pro- 
fession, and afterwards President Judge of the 
Erie district. I had so commended myself to him, 
that he immediately sent me here to become the 
junior partner of his younger brother, James W. 
Johnston. I had never heard of the place before, 
and was totally ignorant of the character of the 
region and the people. I had been born and reared 
in the most delightful part of the valley of the 
Connecticut, and so "heaven lay around me in 
my infancy," and I had ever been "by the vision 
splendid, on my way attended;" I had looked on 
the famous valley of the Mohawk, and had been 
famiUar with the sloping shores that encircle the 
lovely lakes of central New York. But I had 
never looked upon so delightful and picturesque a 
region as that which first rose upon my view as I 
came here early in July, 1853. And after almost 
fifty years of residence here, I do most emphat- 
ically say, that there is no place on this earth so 
delightful, and offering so many advantages for 
the habitation of man, as this pecuhar region, 
watered by the tributaries of the Beaver river, the 
Shenango^ Neshannock, Mahoning, Big Run and 
the Hickory Creek, the Conoquinesing and the 
Slipperyrock. 
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But more than anything else I desired to see 
and to know the members of the Bar of Lawrence 
County, those with whom I was to become more 
intimately associated, and upon whose characjter 
my future so largely depended. The next day 
after my arrival, Mr. Johnston having introduced 
me to several gentlemen among whom was James 
D. Clarke, the first elected Prothonotary of the 
county, left for his summer vacation. I do not 
remember that I saw any of the laAvyers until 
after his return about the first of August. Most 
of them, I think, were away from home; and I am 
confident there was no legal business doing what- 
.ever. Later, as one by one they returned, I was 
introduced, and came gradually into famiUar 
acquaintance with them all. 

What surprised me most at first was the extreme 
youth of them all. L. L. McGuflSn the oldest was 
about 39, Lewis Taylor, 35, Mr. Johnston, 34; and 
the rest, Craig, Watson, Pickett, J. N. McGuflSn, 
Robert Gilliland, Colonel McComb and our now 
venerable father, D. B. Kurtz, were all striplings 
of between 24 and 30. 

When I first saw L. L. McGuflSn, dressed as he 
was in pure white hnen, with black hair and whis- 
kers, with fair and ruddy countenance, I thought 
him the handsomest man I had ever seen. I first 
saw Mr. Taylor as he was walking by himseH along 
the cages viewing the wild animals at a show. He 
wore a long linen coat, without vest, shirt of purest 
linen, with Byron collar unbuttoned, with gold 
chain round his neck to his watch in his pants,_and 
also a gold fob hanging below. I learned after- 
wards that he wore this not for ornament, but sim- 
ply because his mother had given it, and wanted 
him to wear it. From that day to the time of his 
death, I was never in his presence that I did not 
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feel him to be one of the most charming of men. 
In the trial of causes, and especially in his forensic 
arguments he sparkled with wit of the purest and 
highest order. 

Once defending McKee, proprietor of the Cochran 
House, who was prosecuted for selling Kquor to 
persons of known intemperate habits, the prose- 
cution being commenced and carried on by an 
association of ladies formed for the purpose, in 
his address to the jury, after describing with what 
zeal and violence this association had long pursued 
his client, he turned to the court and exclaimed, 
quoting from the Aeneid, "Tantae ne animis 
celestibus irae?" And he succeeded in getting a 
verdict and putting the costs on the prosecutors. 

Before the war he was in poUtics what was called 
a Breckim-idge democrat. At the license court in 
1860, Judge Agnew presiding, he had the appUca- 
tioh of a colored man for license to keep an eating 
house in New Castle. Judge Agnew, as you all 
know, was a violent republican, and equally violent 
against granting hcenses. The decision in the 
celebrated Dred Scott case had just been rendered 
by the Supreme Court of the United States, hold- 
ing, among other things, that a negro was not a 
citizen of the United States. Our hcense law then, 
as now, required the apphcant to be a citizen. 
When the case was called, Mr. Taylor rose and, in 
his pleasantest manner, said: "May it please your 
Honor." "No objections have been filed except 
those general objections to all the applications." 
Then pausing a moment, and as if under oath to 
all true fidelity to the court, said further: "But I 
feel it my duty to say, that if the recent decision 
of the Supreme Court of the United States should 
be regarded as authority here, my client, being 
unfortunately a gentleman of color, would not be 
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a citizen." Judge Agnew reddened, and granted 
the license, at once, in contempt of that decision. 

Judge Agnew himself, though in all the high 
quahties of a Judge rarely ever surpassed, never 
reheved or enlivened judicial proceedings by a 
joke or a witicism. There was however, a single 
exception. The case of Cook vs. Byers, involving 
the right of property in an old sow of value of two 
or three dollars, had been on trial for several days, 
and a verdict rendered for Byers. Our friend D. 
B. Kurtz with his usual industry was on the winning 
side. McGuflSn filed reasons for a new trial. At 
the next argument Court, when the case was called, 
and McGuflSn rose to argue it, Judge Agnew re- 
marked from the bench: "Mr. McGuffin, this old 
sow has been so long before the court that she is 
getting to be a bore. " To this day it is not known 
whether the Judge intended a pun or not. 

I beheve every bar, Uke every person, has its 
individuality; that is, its own peculiar character. 
Ours, as I first knew it, was in its formative period; 
and had not so united its members, and so fused 
in all of them what was best in each, as to form 
one body, all the parts of which had the same Uke- 
ness, were possessed of the same virtues and 
animated by the same spirit. 

Under the diverse influences of the fathers of 
this bar, we grew up long since to be such a body 
of lawyers. Our name and fame is throughout the 
whole state. Those who began the work have all 
gone to their rewards except our brother here. 
And to him we would all say: "serus in caelum 
redeasV 



LETTER TO PHILADELPfflA ALUMNI, 1917 



My Brothers of the Amherst College Alumni Association 
of Philadelphia : I thank your President for the invitation to 
send a word of greeting to you at your annual dinner; and I 
feel much honored t^ his saying, that every alumnus present 
would appreciate this greeting from me. However agree- 
able this expression may be to my ear, I still know that this 
desire to hear from me does not spring from any merit in 
myself, but from my position in lifie. 

I have now entered on my ninetieth year. From twelve 
to fifteen I was a day scholar at the oM Amherst Academy ; 
from fifteen to nineteen a member of the Class of 1S47 in our 
College, rooming in the South Dormitory. After graduation 
I soon commenced the study of law, and entered upon its 
practice in June, 1853, at New Castle, Pennsylvaaia. I had 
been then, for fourteen months, a law student in Pennsyl- 
vania ; and then became a permanent resident, put on for the 
first time the garb of a citizen,, and began the life of a lawyer 
in a general practice. For about sixty years I have occupied 
the same offices, with different associates, the last of whom 
is my son Richard Falls Dana, himself a graduate A. B. of 
Amherst, in the Class of 1895. 

Just the other day I received a letter from a relative, 
exulting in the recent birth of a son, and asking me for some 
hints as to the boy's bringing up, giving as tlie reason for 
thus appealing to me, the great success I had with my own 
son. I have not yet answered his letter, but when I do I shall 
tell him that what he has discovered of good in Richard 
comes not from my training, but from the influences around 
him in his tender years at our College. 

Our Pennsylvania has many great schools of learning, 
Universities and Colleges, that have filled the state with 
illustrious and useful men, in all walks of life. I make no 
comparison, abate nothing from their honor or praise. But 
every such institution has, like every person, its individual- 
ity, its own peculiar character. This indiscribable thing is 
best seen by familiar acquaintance with its sons. There 



came from Amherst just after graduation, Henry Warren 
Williams, of the Class of 1837, to be a teacher in a classical 
school in Pittsburg. Some three years later he was admitted 
to the bar, and ten years later he became Judge of the fam- 
ous District Court of Allegheny County, and largely by his 
influence the Pittsburg lawyer was brought up to the same 
grade and rank as the far famed "Philadelphia Lawyer." In 
1868 he came to his proper place, with Agnew and Shars- 
wood, on the bench of our Supreme Court, and grew in the 
love and admiration of the great bar of Pennsylvania till 
1877, when our Registrar placed the star to his name in the 
catalogue. "Be bold ! be bold !" is somewhere said to be the 
way to such success. He was of a gentle spirit. 

At an early day, there came to Lafayette College, Fran- 
cis Andrew March of the Class of 1845. I was a sophomore 
reading the great oration on the Crown when he was a 
senior. The story was then told, that when he was reading 
Demosthenes, he felt that ^schines should have replied, and 
for his own pleasure wrote such reply in Greek, which 
greatly astonished the professor. You all know better than 
I the history of his life, and that the whole world had never 
a more profound scholar in all the kindred sciences relating 
to Language. I am told that he, too, was of a gentle spirit. 

I knew also Galusha Aaron Grow, of the Class of 1844. 
Though born in Connecticut, he came to our College from a 
northern county in Pennsylvania. He was even then a Penn- 
sylvania politician. He was President of the Social Union 
Literary Society, made the address welcoming the group of 
Freshmen to membership ; was foremost orator at the politi- 
cal meetings in the village to ratify the nomination of James 
K. Polk; was soon elected to Congress, and to the speaker- 
ship; received early from our College its most reluctant de- 
gree and, though absent several years, had hardly returned 
when he became for several years Congi-essman at large. 
Though a Pennsylvania politician he was always "faithful 
found among the faithless." 

These men, so eminent in their services, so separate in 



their lives and so diverse in their pursuits, were reared 
under the same influence, and had the family likeness. 

What is this that so distinguishes us ? Is it some special 
grace in character that others have not ? The grac as exist in 
different degrees, and surely their combination may exist in 
variety that has never been dreamed of in our philosophy. 
Plato knew what beauty is and what goodness is ; but when 
he saw them put together he saw a new thing, and he didn't 
know what to call it, for in the whole Greek language, which 
no one knew so well as he, there was nothing by which he 
could express it, and he had to make a new word to express 
a new thing. 

With this thought, I greet you all as having the special 
combination of graces that exist in our Alumni. 

From my childhood, watching Mt. Holyoke in spring 
time, as I could not go barefoot while any snow on it was 
visible; from the banks of Freshman river flowing through 
my father's farm; from my years in the old Academy in 
companionship with Ed. Hitchcock, John Waishburn, Austin 
Dickinson and other boys of our equal age ; from my years in 
the South Dormitory, excluded from the bad world without, 
under the importunate bell, under tutors and professors, rare 
scholars, opening and unfolding every bud of promise in the 
mind and heart, surrounded with Nature's beauties and 
glories, the sun rising over Pelham hills and sinking toward 
the v/est "with flaming clouds attended," and where, as 
Genung has lately shown us in the Quarterly, an architect 
can hardly set a new college edifice without marring the near 
beauties of a landscape or obstructing "the light, pomp, 
glory and magnificence" of some distant view; from the 
Courts of our State, the Inferior, the Superior and the Su- 
preme: from our common citizenship in the great State of 
Pennsylvania with ten million proud, prosperous and happy 
people; and from our law office at home, where the young 
aluminus and the old are continually associated and to- 
gether ; from all these I say (borrowing the words of Long- 
fellow) , Moriturus Saluto ! About to die I bid you hail and 
farewell ! 



